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In this master-work Mr. Bacheller writes of decadent Rome, weaving 
a plot of strange interest. In a thrilling climax comes the Nativity, 
depicted with deepest reverence, vividness, and power, #& 2# 












“ Vergilius ” has no parallel 
in fiction. The lovers about 
whom the plot is woven 
are both Roman patricians. 
Augustus, Herod, and his 
son Antipater are all vividly 
and intimately drawn, while 
a new light is thrown on the 
attitude of Jews and Romans 
toward the vaguely heralded 
“New King of the Jews.” 
A delightful and exciting 
romance, unusual and un- 
forgettable. 
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Only the Remains left to Fight Over? 
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COMMENT 


Prarvorm: No Hunsve! 

The independent newspapers supporting Judge ParkER 
were so oppressed by the effect of their candidate’s speech of 
acceptance that they could do little for a time but gasp for 
breath. The Springfield Republican could not resist a shiver 
over what obviously impressed its New England conscience 
as an innocuous utterance respecting the destinies of the much- 
beloved Filipinos, but it sternly repressed its emotion and took 
what it could get with as much grace as possible. The Times 
did likewise. The World, on the other hand, actuated as ever 
by a forceful creative motive, insisted that the Judge should 
have been more explicit, and frankly confessed its dis- 
appointment. Just what Mr. Puuirzer would have liked to 
have him say is not clear to our mind, although we judge that 
he wanted him to speak up like a real CREELMAN and promise 
to put the Archipelago into the theoretically independent posi- 
tion that Cuba now occupies. To make such a pledge more 
than perfunctory, however, it would be essential to specify 
a time when the stars and stripes should be hauled down and 
a rag-tag and bobtail of a Filipino banner raised in its place. 
None of the opponents of the present administration’s pol- 
icy, so far as we have observed, has yet ventured to suggest 
a specific date for this interesting operation. As a matter of 
fact, there is and can be no issue in our conduct of the affairs 
of the Filipine islands. Everybody would be glad to be rid 
of them, but nobody can tell when or how to do it without 
disregarding our moral obligations to the millions who, for 
the time being, at any rate, must and do rely upon our dis- 
interested guidance. There can be no denial of the fact that, 
so far, our administration has been signally successful, and 
is now satisfactory to both the American people and the 
Filipinos themselves. There also seems to be a good deal of 
sense in Secretary Tar1’s notion that constant agitation here, 
tending to induce the more ambitious and turbulent spirits 
of the Archipelago to hope for immediate acquisition of power 
and plunder, can result only in harm to the great mass of help- 


less beings whose welfare we are bound in honor to conserve. ° 


Judge Parker did well to let Mr. Roosrvett’s Filipino policy 
alone. Neither he nor anybody else could improve it. 


The Republican newspapers, on the other hand, persist in 
making themselves equally ludicrous by insisting that the 
gold standard is still an issue. Not much attention is paid to 
the futile harping of the Yribune and the Press, but the 
Times does trip up Mr. Roosrvett rather neatly. It takes as 
a text the declaration in his speech of acceptance to the ef- 
fect that “We know what we mean when we speak of an 
honest and staple currency; we mean the same thing from year 
to year.” It then delves into recent history, and records that 
in 1896 Mr. RoosrvELr vigorously denounced “the extreme 
gold men” as being “as unreasonable in their fanaticism as 
any representative of the Rocky Mountain mine-owners.” It 
also notes the fact that Mr. Roosrvett at that time declared 
in favor of international bimetalism, and said that “the 
people who oppose the move are, as a rule, men whom the 
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insane folly of the ultra free-silver men has worked into « 
panical folly only less acute.” It also quotes the declaration 
in the Republican platform of 1896 to the same effect, an| 
reaches the logical conclusion that Mr. Roosrvett’s preset 
insistence is not justified by the facts. It might have gone 
further and recalled the free-silver talk of Mr. McKintry, Mr. 
CANNON, and practically all of the Republican leaders in Con- 
gress, except Mr. Rrep. Such recollections are legitimate 
when attempts are made to sustain a false issue. As a matter 
of fact, they make no serious reflection upon Mr. Rooseve.. 
It is true that his views have changed along with conditions. 
So have Judge Parker’s. Technically, each is undoubtedly 
inconsistent, but no less certainly each is right. Therefore, 
again, there is no issue in the gold standard, and Republican 
attempts to keep it alive are as futile as Democratic bick- 
erings over the administration’s policy in the Philippines. 





Dr. McKetway goes off on his own tack in the Brooklyn 
Eagle. He apparently suspects that the South is not so solid 
as it might be, and takes occasion to quote from Mr. Rooss- 
veLt’s Life of Benton, in which the author compared Jerrrr- 
son Davis with Brenepict Arnoip. Being himself an accom- 
plished Doctor of Laws, and the holder of many degrees, Dr. 
McKetway experiences no difficulty in demonstrating that 
the comparison was unwarranted. In the course of his re- 
search, however, he makes the interesting discovery that Mr. 
Roostvett also accused Mr. Davis of abetting Mississippi's 
repudiation. of her State debt, and recalls that when the charges 
were brought to Mr. Davis’s attention, the latter remarked: 
“Oh! They are not true, but Mr. Roosrtvett made them in 
the hot impulse of prejudiced faith.” Subsequently, according 
to the Doctor, upon a repetition of the charges by Mr. Roosr- 
VELT in a magazine article, accompanied by an insinuation 
that Mr. Davis had failed to meet his personal obligations, 
Mr. Davis “wrote to Mr. Roosrveir a kind letter, pointing 
out his error and offering evidence to the contrary.” To this 
communication there came a response, in Mr. Rooskvett’s 
handvriting, as follows: “ Mr. Titropore Rooseve.t desires no 
communication with Jerrerson Davis.” The evidence sub- 
mitted by Dr. McKetway in substantiation of charges which, 
after all, can be considered as hardly more than evidence of 
lack of courtesy and lack of consideration, is not as con- 
elusive as it might be, and we dare say there is another side 
of the story. In any ease we can hardly perceive the justifica- 
tion of a two-column, double-leaded article, designed to es- 
tablish “the havoc of temperament in politics and govern- 
ment.” Moreover, we question the necessity of Dr. McKetway 
wasting any more of even the great quantity of space that he 
has at his disposal in solidifying the South. Mr. Roosevert 
has attended to that himself. 





We summarize elsewhere Mr. Josep Purirzer’s powerful 
arraignment of the present administration. The writer, who, 
despite the tremendous disadvantage of physical blindness, 
maintains incontestably his position as the foremost living 
journalist of the world, addresses to Mr. Roosevett a second 
open letter, no less pungent and, in some respects, more forceful 
than his first communication. After dwelling, with what seems 
to us to be somewhat unnecessary repetition and emphasis, 
upon Mr. Roosevett’s frequent denunciations of “ cowards and 
weaklings,” Mr. Putirzer proceeds to point out with con- 
summate skill the possible effect of the dominance of a spirit 
so militant upon the future of the republic. His theory and 
apparent belief are that such a temperament, virtually un- 
hampered by the presumed coordinate branches of the govern- 
ment, cannot be restrained by any force whatsoever, and that 
Mr. Roosevett, replenished with full authority by the people. 
would, if he should do no more than back up his own words 
with corresponding deeds, constitute himself the gravest peril 
to the nation. In many points of Mr. Puirzer’s indictment, 
although logically exact, we cannot perceive causes of s¢ 
great alarm as he manifests. For example, our philosophical 
observation has taught us that Mr. Roosevert speaks more 
freely and caustically than he acts. Not his deeds, but his 
words, have given rise to apprehension in serious minds. We 
must admit, however, that this excuse cannot apply to care- 
fully considered written communications, such as Mr. Rovost- 
VELT’s letter to Mr. Root, which was read at the Cuban an- 
niversary dinner on May 20, and in which he, speaking as 
President, virtually threatened every Central and South Amer- 
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jean nation with armed interference by the United States, in 
the event of its failure to “keep order” or “pay its obliga- 
tions’. This is the most far-reaching pronunciamento that 
any high official of the United States government has ever 
uttered. We cannot but hope that Mr. JoHn SHarp WILLIAMS’sS 
belief, that it was not seriously intended, is correct. Before 
Mr. RoosEvELT was officially notified of his nomination, we 
expressed the earnest desire that in his speech of acceptance 
he would perhaps modify, but at least define more exactly, 
what he meant. His failure to do so justifies Mr. Putirzer 
in aceusing the President of “ proposing to make us respon- 
sible for foreign debts aggregating $1,336,417,249—more by fifty 
per cent. than the present bonded national debt of the United 
States—and this not counting $419,984,658 of domestic debt, 
billions of paper money, and hundreds of millions due to for- 
eign citizens and corporations for subsidies, damages, and 
other claims.” Add to this the self-assumed obligation of 
maintaining “order” —this government itself defining the 
word as action or impulse might determine—and some com- 
prehension of what imperialism means may be had. That 
President Roosrve.t, even if elected upon this declaration of 
purpose, would attempt to exercise such authority over the 
Western Hemisphere, we cannot and do not believe. It is 
inconceivable. But we do earnestly renew our previous solici- 
tation that he will not again neglect the opportunity af- 
forded by his formal letter of acceptance to set himself clear- 
ly in the right. 


Bourke Cockran’s first speech was for Parker. 


Have the eight hundred thousand Republican voters of 
this State definitely and finally abdicated? Is Ope. all there 
is left? The representatives of the party are to meet, we 
believe, in about a week, presumably to nominate a candidate 
for Governor, but everybody knows that they might as well 
stay at home. When Mr. Ovreti decides who, in his judgment, 
will best serve his personal interests, he will tell his party 
who its candidate for Governor is to be. While prating about 
“an open convention,” he deftly hints that he has a dark 
horse in reserve and may spring a surprise. Was there ever 
a more impudent suggestion? True, not much could be ex- 
pected from a man so deficient in common decency as to drag 
the splendid title conferred upon him by the people through 
the mire of tainted politics and doubtful business, but it does 
seem as if there might be sufficient authority somewhere to 
induce him not to flaunt his insufferable arrogance in the 
faces of those who, until recently, have been proud of their 
State. Still, since, in case such authority does exist, there 
is no manifestation of its exercise, we can only guess the 
name of the man whom the Governor-chairman—or should it 
be chairman-Governor ?—will ask us to vote for. Vague hints 
have been thrown out that President Nicrrotas Murray Bur- 
LER, of Columbia University, is the dark horse. This adroitly 
circulated suspicion may be set aside forthwith. The nomina- 
tion of Doctor Butier, like that of Mr. Root, would be too 
pleasing to Mr. Rooseveit, and the man himself is too high- 
minded and too clean-handed to do well thé work required 
of an OpeLt creature. Why not Epwarp H. Harrman? Why 
not the master himself instead of a slave? Mr. Harriman 
is a busy man, but the work could be made easy. He could 
always have his toady with him, ready to carry his coat or hold 
his horse; moreover, he might be able to induce his friend 
Colonel McCook to pay back that $180,000. Then everybody 
—harring possibly the Colonel—would be dee-lighted. 


Meanwhile, what about the Democrats? The strongest 
candidate they could name is Dr Lancey Nicoun, but he could 
hardly serve as Tom’s assistant and run for Governor at the 
same time. McCLeLLaNn seems to be out of it, and neither 
Jeroue nor Grout very far in. So it seems to taper down 
to SraincurieLp, the once defeated protégé of Uncle Davin. 
If he should be nominated, let us hope that the Republicans 
will vuame Tim Wooprurr and confine the contest strictly to 
sellin e-platers. In view, however, of the apparent impossibil- 
ity of either party persuading one of its best men to run, 
why not match up the worst? Tet the candidates be Davip 
Bexverr Hit and Bengamin B. OveLt, Jr., and we shall 
have at — the satisfaction of realizing that our degradation 
Is complete, 
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The editor of the Yazoo City Blade is an enterprising Dem- 
ocrat. Not satisfied with waiting for Josian Quincy to furnish 
an electrotype plate of the candidate, he prints the best like- 
ness he can find in the job department. We reproduce it 

















herewith. The Judge is not quite as beld as this, and he 
wears another type of searf. His expression, too, is less alert 
and more reflective. Tlowever, the picture doubtless will serve 
its purpose, and we ean perceive no real basis of complaint 
from either Judge Parker or Mr. W. L. Douctas. Both are 
good citizens and good-looking. 


Of course Senator Piatt did not mean quite what his words 
conveyed when he said that “ whenever Senator DreprEw speaks, 
thousands of Republicans turn out to hear him, and he makes 
converts wherever he goes.” 


To the list of independent journals supporting Judge 
Parker must now be added Life and Puck. Mr. Mrrcuru- 
Martin-Mitver-METCALF is not very strenuous in the spright- 
ly columns of the former, but it is not difficult to see where 
his gentle four-cornered heart is. Mr. Joun Kenprick Banas, 
on the other hand, is so flat-footed that he toes in. This is 
his ticket: 

FOR EMPEROR: 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, or New York. 
FOR PRINCE IMPERIAL: 
CHARLES WARREN FAIRBANKS, or Inp1ana. 


FOR PRESIDENT: 
ALTON BROOKS PARKER, or New York. 


FOR VICE-PRESIDENT: 
HENRY GASSAWAY DAVIS, or West Virern1a. 


Tt is a strong ticket, and, having the usual doubt respecting 
the thingg printed in Puck, we are not quite sure that it is 
humorous. If not so intended, however, might not Mr. Banas 
have improved his suggestion by proposing: For President of 
the Corporation, Trroporr Roosevett; for Chairman of the 
Board, Auron B. Parker ¢ 


Grandpa’s speeches do sound a little phthisicky. 


The Poor Man’s Party is now well under way.’ While the 
faithful allies scared up by the 7'ribune await the sound of 
the toesin under the bamboo-tree, the Press takes charge of 
the rank and file. “Every Poor Man,” it firmly declares, 
“who burns RockereLuER oil has an individual grievance 
against the syndicate that is backing Parker, and will vote 
accordingly.”” We guess he will. For example: Possibly Mr. 
GrorcE Bruce Cortetyou could not qualify as a real Poor 




























































Man, but he is certainly burning a good deal of somebody’s 
oil these days, and will doubtless “vote accordingly.”  Asi- 
ninity seems to be the motto of the Press. 


Mr. Wituras J. Bryan has announced that if Judge ParkrerR 
shall fail to be elected next November, he, Bryan, will under- 
take a reorganization of the Democratic party on Bryanite 
principles. The “safe, sane, and conservative” Democrats 
will have had their opportunity, and will have shown them- 
selves, Mr. Bryan says, incapable of turning it to account. 
Mr. Bryan may find, however, that he cannot monopolize the 
reorganization business. It looks as if Mr. Tuomas E. War- 
son, the Populist nominee for the Presidency, means to do 
some reorganizing himself, and as if he might have the support 
of the Hrarst newspapers, which are noticeably lukewarm in 
their advocacy of Judge Parker, but persistent and enthusi- 
astic in their praise of the Georgian, and of the principal 
planks in his platform, which are an income tax and govern- 
ment ownership of railroads. There is no doubt that Mr. 
Watson is a man of wide information, high intelligence, and 
unquestioned integrity. He proved, too, the other day in 
New York city that he can make an effective speech. There 
seems to be no doubt that he is to undertake a strenuous 
campaign in the doubtful States of the North, with the aim 
of seducing the Bryanite element from the Democratic ranks. 
Instead of the 50,000 votes cast for Wiarton Barker four 
years ago, the Populists are claiming that Mr. Watson will 
secure as many as half a million. If he does, he may be ex- 
pected to turn the scale against Judge Parker in more than 
one pivotal State, for there is no doubt that almost all the 
votes secured by Watson will come from men who voted for 
Bryan four years ago. A good deal of money will be needed 
for the campaign which Mr. Watson is said to contemplate, 
and where he will get the funds is a mystery to some guileless 
onlookers. Not to the Democratic managers, however, who 
shake their heads in the direction of Republican headquarters, 
and privily moot the question whether, by way of reprisal, 
it might not be well to give a boost to Dr. SwaLiLow, the Pro- 
hibitionist nominee for the Presidency. 


It is scarcely worth while, at this time, to discuss the two 
most conspicuous planks in the Populist platform, although 
they may be adopted four years hence by the Democracy, 
should the latter party be surrendered to the control of the 
radical element. We gave at length our reasons for disapprov- 
ing of an income tax at the time when a second experiment 
in that direetion—the first was made during the civil war— 
was sanctioned by Congress during the second CLEVELAND 
administration. Since that mode of taxation was pronounced 
unconstitutional by the United States Supreme Court, the 
question has become an academic one, and will remain so until 
a demand for a constitutional amendment expressly sanction- 
ing an income tax shall have been pushed to the front of the 
Democratic programme. It was not Mr. Bryan’s fault that 
such a plank did not figure in the St. Louis platform this 
year. As for Federal ownership of railways, that is a project 
which, as yet, has not so much as crossed the threshold of 
practical politics. Even Mr, Bryan stands aghast at the 
cnormous distension of the number of officeholders and office- 
seekers that would follow the assumption by the Federal gov- 
ernment of the task of operating all the railways in the United 
States. Such a stupendous expansion of Executive functions 
would have one of two results: either the old ery, that to the 
victors belong the spoils, would prove irresistible; or the 
vastly augmented civil service would constitute an army of 
permanent placemen, whose pressure for an increase of sal- 
aries an ambitious Chief Magistrate would be unlikely to 
withstand. An increase of salaries all along the line would 
render it impracticable to run the railways at a profit. 


At the hour when we write, it seems probable that in Dela- 
ware the Appicks or Union Republicans on the one hand, 
and the so-called Regular Republicans on the other, will put two 
separate State tickets in the field, although they have agreed 
upon a common list of Presidential electors. We infer from 
the speech made the other day by Governor La Fouvette that 
a similar state of things will be witnessed in Wisconsin. 
There is this pregnant difference, however, in the respective 
situations, that in Delaware the same list of Presidential 
electors will figure on both the ApprcKs Republican and the 
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Regular Republican ballots. In Wisconsin a common list 
of Presidential electors has been agreed upon, but, according 
to a State statute, it cannot be associated with both the |, 
Fou.etre and “ Stalwart” tickets. It must be coupled with 
either one or the other; and it is alleged that the nominees for 
Presidential electorships have one and all expressed a desire 
to be bracketed with the La FotLerre nominees for State 
offices. Under the circumstances, the impression is gaining 
ground that it will prove impracticable for the Democrats to 
wrest Delaware from the Republican column, but that their 
chance of carrying Wisconsin is likely to prove even better 
than it was at first supposed to be. 


Brag continues to be a good dog. Colonel F. W. Puatsrep 
now exuberantly informs us that Maine is not safely Repub- 
lican. “A majority of the voters of this State,” he says, “are 
opposed to the dominant party.” Let us hope, for the sake of 
Colonel Puaistep’s reputation as a seer, that they will not 
manifest their opposition in any peculiar way on the 12th 
day of the present month. 


According to a table which was drawn up by a member of 
the cabinet just after a cabinet meeting, and which is supposed 
to represent the President’s view of the situation, the Demo- 
erats have not the smaflest chance of success. They are 
credited with only 159 electoral votes, including those of 
Kentucky and Maryland, the latter of which States was car- 
ried by McKintey in 1896 and 1900, while 12 of the for- 
mer’s electoral votes were secured by him in the first-named 
year. In the doubtful column are placed New York, Dela- 
ware, Colorado, Montana, and Nevada, which, between them, 
have 53 electoral votes. Should these be lost by the Repub- 
licans, the Democratic total would be only 212, or 27 short 
of a majority. The cabinet officer claims as absolutely safe 
for the Republicans such States as Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, West Virginia, Indiana, Wisconsin, Idaho, Wy- 
oming, Utah, Washington, Oregon, and California. It is 
certain that the Democrats will make a resolute fight in almost 
every one of these States, and they can scarcely be taxed 
with rainbow-chasing when they assert that they have a fair 
chance of carrying West Virginia (7 electoral votes), Indiana 
(15), Wiseonsin (13), and Idaho (3); besides New Jersey 
(12), where ex-President CLEVELAND has promised to make 
two speeches during the autumn, and where it is not incon- 
ceivable that he may receive and accept the nomination for 
Governor. Now, as we have seen, Judge Parker would need 
but 27 electoral votes, in addition to those of the States 
acknowledged by the cabinet officer to be doubtful, in order 
to secure a majority. 

The estimate. ascribed to a cabinet officer is, obviously, 
optimistic from the Republican view-point: The adjective 
cannot be applied to the extremely conservative estimate said 
to have been made by the Democratic managers. They do not 
profess, we are informed, to count upon more than 208 
electoral votes as sure for the nominee of their party. To 
this total the ‘Southern States, which voted for Bryan in 
1896 (plus Kentucky), contribute 151; West Virginia, 7: 
Maryland, 8; Nevada, 3; and New York, 39. Even this list, 
stamped as it is with caution, includes West Virginia, which, 
as we have seen, a representative of the administration be- 
lieves to be assured to Roosrvett. Nor will any Republican 
publicly admit that the loss of New York is certain. Ac- 
cepting the estimate, however, for the sake of argument, we 
are naturally moved to inquire where the Democratic managers 
expect to get the 31 missing votes needed to elect their can- 
didate. They are reported to think that their best oppor- 
tunities will be found in New Jersey, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Tsland. But those States, taken together, have but 23 electoral 
votes. Judge Parker would still be short by 8 votes of the 
number needed. For those 8 votes he would have to book to 
Tndiana (15), or to Wisconsin (13), or to Colorado (5), and 
Montana (3). The last two States, if added to the list, as 


. . 920 
previously amended, would raise the aggregate of votes to 239, 
precisely the number needed to elect Parker. Evidently, 


in the judgment of the Democratic managers themselves, the 
contest is to be an extremely close one, like that of 1576; 
unless, of course, there should be a landslide, like that of 1892. 
Of a landslide, nobody, as yet, can desery any indication; but 
in 1892 few Democrats, outside of Mr. Wituram C. Wuitsety 
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and the circle of his intimate friends, believed, even as late 
as the eve of election day in that year, that Mr. CLEVELAND 
would be successful. Indeed, as late as 10 p.m. on election 
day, the reports of Democratic triumphs in New York, In- 
diana, Illinois, and Wisconsin were received in Washington 
even by Democrats with incredulity. There is no doubt that 
in August, 1892, the prospects of Mr. CLEVELAND looked every 
bit as dark as those of Judge Parker do now. The former, 
however, had on his side one of the most remarkable harmo- 
nizers and organizers of his time. Who is there in the Demo- 
cratic council-room to take Mr, WuitNey’s place to-day ? 


When a Democrat tries to plunder, he lands in jail.—BOouRKE 
CocKRAN. 
Or in Congress. 


Tom’s latest idea is his greatest. He proposes to round up 
the Demoeratie and independent editors, feed them at some 
suitable hostelry—probably the Hoffman House—in this city, 
load them on a steamer, and take them to Esopus to shake 
hands with the Judge and listen to some golden silence. An 
orator is to address them on the way up and a band will dis- 
course sweet music from the poop-deck. With a single amend- 
ment the plan would seem to be—shall we say “ admirable ” ? 
Tom should not forget that these are rather hard campaign 
times this year and bands cost money. Why not let the editors 
furnish their own music? They are not unaccustomed to 
blow their own horns and would probably prefer to do it. 
Moreover, they are good performers. Marse Henry WaATTER- 
son has played the fiddle ever since the “ Arkansas Traveller ” 
was written, Dr. McKrtway has pounded the bass-drum for 
years, SAMUEL Bow.es often of a summer night lulls the 
Longmeadow birds to sleep with his flute, CHarLes R. MILLer 
is a veritable Levy on the cornet, and OswaLp VILLARD is a 
master of technique on any kind of a wailing instrument. 
Mr. Hearst would probably have to grind a hand-organ in 
some other part of the steamer, but he is grinding so softly 
this year that he would hardly disturb the harmony. Mr. 
Putirzer, of course, would lead; otherwise Mr. CreeELMAN 
wouldn’t go, and the whole show would be a fizzle. The plat- 
form should be: No Discorp. Good luck to the fertile-minded 
Tromas! A good time to the able journalists! But pity, 
pity for the Judge! 


The three poorest newspapers in Greater New York are the only 

ones supporting RoosEvELT—the T'ribune, the Mail, and the Press. 
And all of these practically owe their existence to their uncom- 
promising Republicanism. With the possible exception of the 
Tribune, they have no other excuse for, existing. — Augusta 
Chronicle. 
That is nonsense. Barring the Herald, the Tribune is as good 
a newspaper as any published in New York. The Mail would 
rank well also if somebody would kindly supply Homer Dav- 
ENPORT. with ideas to take the place of yeast-cakes in his 
cartoons. 

The London Spectator thinks the Judge’s declaration for 
one term only will cost him many votes, “as under the Con- 
stitution he will hardly have time to carry out any great 
policy whatever.” We dissent from the Spectator’s opinion. 
The declaration amounts to no more than a pledge not to 
spend his first term scheming for a second. In our opinion 
the Judge will lose no votes by it, and may gain a few. 
Voters do not think of more than one term at a time. 


Barring a politic anti- second term pledge which might have 
been made, perhaps, more gracefully in an inaugural address after 
election, nothing has come from Judge PARKER’S lips, ete. 

Now the story comes that if President Roosrvett listens to the 
Suggestions of the men who are working day and night to bring 
about his election and at the same time save the State of New 
York to him, he will give the assurance that he will not be a 
candidate to sueceed himself in 1908. 


Both from the Sun! 


None of the papers report any tumult of rejoicing among 
the saloon-keepers of New York because their calling has 
achieved a new respectability under the patronage of Bishop 
Port eR. The more urgent disapprovers of the Bishop’s course 
m tne matter of the Subway Tavern argue very earnestly 
about the harm the Bishop may do in making saloon-keeping 
tespectable, but the barkeeps’ gratitude lags. It is sus- 
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pected, indeed, that the new tavern’s saloon neighbors feel 
rather coldly towards it, considering that it represents not so 
much the elevation of a disparaged business as merely so much 
competition. When the saloon-keepers and all the more vo- 
ciferous foes of rum are on the same side of any liquor ques- 
tion, examine the other side closely. It is apt to have strong 


points. 





Bishop Potrer has made it clear that his course in giving 
countenance to the Subway Tavern was no green fruit of 
impulse, but was fully considered. It was the expression 
of convictions slowly matured and deeply held. The Bishop 
thoroughly believes that the prevailing methods of dealing 
with the drink evil in this country are fatally defective in 
theory and a failure in practice. A member of the W. C. T. U. 
lately defined it to be one of the aims of that organization 
“to keep drink and the associations of drinking as disreputable 
as possible.” It is the direct opposite, she says, of Bishop 
Porrer’s purpose. The W. C. T. U. believes that the cure 
and the only cure for the drink evil is the inculeation of 
total abstinence. The Bishop is not himself an abstainer and 
does not believe that total abstinence can ever be made popular 
enough to do much good. It works well enough with people 
who don’t want to drink, but it does not help the drinkers. 
The drinkers being a vast multitude, the Bishop wants to 
help them. There is a great difference in drinkers. Those 
who drink with discretion and temperately get on pretty well 
in spite of aleohol. They constitute a large majority of our 
male population. The Bishop wants to improve their state, 
and extend their numbers to include as many as possible of the 
drinkers who drink to their own hurt. He says it is per- 
fectly idle to shut up saloons in great cities unless you offer 
something better as a substitute. The Subway Tavern repre- 
sents an attempt to provide for drinkers something less de- 
moralizing and dangerous than an ordinary saloon. The 
Bishop backed the tavern, and persists resolutely in backing 
it. because he believes it is enough better than an ordinary 
saloon to be useful to the public. 

Perhaps it may be possible to make the Bishop’s point of 
view a little more comprehensible to some readers who see 
nothing but harm in his action. Suppose you are an average 
citizen in comfortable circumstances in New York and live 
about as your neighbors live, and work hard, and eat and drink 
like other folks. And suppose you have sons that you are 
trying to bring up to be good and useful men. One of the 
important things you look out for is their attitude towards 
aleohol. While they are children, of course, they let it alone 
altogether, and tobacco too. You can teach them with per- 
fect confidence that neither alcohol nor tobacco is good for 
young boys. But they grow up seeing wine and spirits and 
tobacco used by people whom they respect. Perhaps they 
go to college. You don’t expect them to be abstainers, but 
you know that it is of the utmost importance that their habits 
should be geod, that they should be temperate in whatever use 
they make of either aleohol or tobacco, so controlling them- 
selves that whatever pleasure they get from these things 
shall not impair either their health or their industry. And 
when they come back home again they come to a great city 
where there is a saloon on every corner. Are you afraid of 
the saloons for them? Not if their training has been success- 
ful, for they will have come to such a degree of knowledge 
and maturity as to know what they are about. But because 
young fellows are gregarious, and are bound to meet some- 
where, and because it makes some difference where they meet, 
the older college graduates in New York have provided clubs 
for their young brethren. They think in so doing they do 
them a good turn, because they get them out of the streets 
and saloons in the evening, offering them instead comfort- 
able houses, where they eat, drink, smoke, and confabulate as 
they list. Possibly these college clubs are no advantage to 
the young men who use them. They are subject to abuse, 
of course, and to some extent they promote clannishness, 
which is a real defect, but their promoters find satisfactory 
reasons for believing that such clubs are welcome and salutary 
refuges for many young fellows who have no better place 
to go to, and could easily find worse places. 





A service akin to this that the college men do for their 
young mates Bishop Porter is trying to begim to do for the 























































great metropolitan public. He wants to provide places in 
which the multitudes who are bound to gather somewhere, 
and who now frequent saloons, may find better entertainment 
and less temptation than the saloons offer. The chief end 
of an ordinary saloon is to purvey alcohol, but in a club 
aleohol is only an incident. Men drink in clubs, but they 
also talk, and rest, and eat, and read and write. And a club 
is no more than a good tavern with a limited and exclusive 
patronage. Just as experienced parents think that clubs are 
better than saloons for their sons, so Bishop Porrer considers 
that the Subway Tavern type of saloon is better than the 
ordinary saloons for the sons of Demos. That opinion is 
certainly not a wicked one, though how much practical good 
may result from efforts made in accordance with it is of course 
a question. 


Oxford has reached across the sea and taken the leading 
American medical man to be her reyius professor of medi- 
cine. Dr. Winniam Oster, of Johns Hopkins, is the man. 
IIlow did Oxford get him? There was nothing in his line 
in this country that he could not have had. Johns Hopkins 
was proud of him and devoted to him; Harvard, which gave 
him a LL.D. last Commencement, would gladly have had 
his help in the reorganization of her famous medical school, 
just now starting with a new plant and huge endowment on 
a eareer of great promise. And Dr. Oster’s private practice 
was just as extensive and remunerative as he chose to make it. 
3ut Oxford called’ him, and he has said Yes. There seems 
‘o be room for explanation, and the explanation doubtless is 
that Dr. Oster was born and grew up under the British flag 
in Canada, and though he has lived for twenty years in the 
United States, he is as much at home in England as here, 
und as ready to serve one public as the other. 


We take it for granted that Dr. Oster is an American cit- 
izen, as is also, of course, that other distinguished immigrant, 
Dr. ScuurMan of Cornell. But in their feelings Canadians 
who come over the line in search of fuller opportunities prob- 
ably come as near being citizens of two countries at once as 
it is possible to be. Indeed, if they are big enough men, they 
may readily feel themselves to be citizens of a realm not less 
extensive than the whole of the United States and the whole 
British Empire, and where they make their headquarters de- 
pends much more on circumstances than on the leanings of 
their hearts. Consider Professor Gotpwin Situ, born in 
England, educated at Eton and Oxford, later a distinguished 
Oxford professor, later still a resident of America and pro- 
fessor at Cornell, now a resident of Toronto, and a constant 
observer of American public affairs, and a contributor to dis- 
cussion of them in American newspapers. It must be that he, 
ioo, is at heart a citizen of nothing less than the English- 
speaking world. A native American does not become an Eng- 
lishman without some disturbance to his feelings; an English- 
man becomes an American with less of a wrench because he 
drifts with an old current and has precedent and company 
with him, but a Canadian turns very easily either to England 
or the United States, or from one to the other, and the Amer- 
ican emigration to Northwestern wheat - fields shows that 
Americans on occasion can transfer themselves just as readily 
into Canada. 


It is a gloomy view of the physical future of the English 
people which was taken in the inaugural address delivered 
on August 17 at the meeting of the British Association by 
Prime-Minister Batrour, who this year is president of the 
body. He conceded that the physical deterioration of the 
British race during the last half-century had been proved by 
statistics; and he could see no means of arresting the decay, 
because the process could be traced directly to the close ap- 
proach to universal education brought about by the Board 
School system, of which the late Mr. Forster may be termed 
the author. The school system works in two ways, each con- 
ducive to a lessening of the physical stamina of the breed. 
In the first place, the facilities afforded by gratuitous education 
for rising from the lowest to the highest class tend in that 
direction, because the low-class men who profit by those 
facilities to raise themselves to the upper or middle class are 
almost certain to marry in the class to which they have arisen. 
The children, therefore, are liable to inherit from the mother 
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the physical qualities of the higher or middle class, amone 
which prolificness is not included. It follows that the chi!- 
dren of the very men who best justify by their success t| 
educational system tend to lower the birth-rate. In 1 
second place, by learning to read, the children of agricultur;| 
laborers are made acquainted with the opportunities of ini- 
proving their condition offered in urban communities. (©! 
these opportunities they would have remained in ignorani 
a century ago. It is, however, the most energetic part of tli 
rural population that profits by the knowledge of wider o)- 
portunities, and either drifts to the cities or emigrates. It js 
the less vigorous and less adventurous who remain in the 
rural districts, and it is upon them that the burden of per- 
petuating the race tends more and more to be thrown. Hence 
an apparently irresistible tendency of the race to deteriorate, 
both in quantity and quality. 


Another curious fact that seems to be demonstrated by 
statistics is that town life encourages the dark-haired, or 
Celtic, and discourages the light-haired, or Teutonic, element 
of the population. Political caution prevented Mr. Batrovr 
from expressing an opinion as to whether such a change 
would be hurtful or beneficial. Upon that point Irishmen, 
Welshmen, and Highlanders would have one opinion, and the 
descendants of Angles, Saxons, and Danes another. Since 
QLivER CroMWELL was shown to have been of Welsh descent, 
it has been impossible to convince Welshmen that the English 
people owe their virility to their Teutonic strain. Mr. Bat- 
rour did not deny that, if universal education is only attain- 
able at the cost of a lower birth-rate, the price would have 
to be paid. One would like to know whether the assumed 
effect of universal education on the physical quality of a race 
is attested by statistics, not only in England, but also in 
Scandinavia, where the ratio of illiteracy has long been ex- 
ceptionally low. 


The English army, halted at the gates of Lhasa, is wonder- 
struck at the beauty of the sacred city, its golden domes like 
tongues of fire, and the exquisite greenery of the trees 
among its palaces and monasteries. It is a singular whim 
of destiny that within a few months the Sacred Forbidden 
City of Peking and the more sacred city of Tibet should 
both be exposed and invaded by the sacrilegious West. It is 
a more singular fact that this desecration of the holy places 
of Asia should take place just at the time when an Asiatic 
power, for the first time since Jan Sopteskit defeated the 
Turks at Vienna, should be holding its own, and more than 
holding its own, against one of the greatest of the white 
nations. The spiritual significance of the invasion of Tibet 
is only to be realized if we remember that Buddhism is still 
the most numerously represented religion in the world, having 
five hundred million adherents—about a third of the whole 
human race. And of these five hundred millions, more than 
four-fifths look to Lhasa with the same veneration that 
Catholics feel for Rome; the same veneration, and far more 
mystery. There are millions of Buddhists within the Russian 
Empire, beginning with the Kalmuks and ending with the 
Lamaist Buriats, who border on Mongolia and Manchuria, 
all of whom look to Lhasa for spiritual leading, and go on 
pilgrimages to Lhasa, as the Moslem goes to Mecca, or the 
Christian to Jerusalem. Then among the Chinese, Buddhism 
was once the dominant religion, and still counts monasteries 
all over the empire, filled with monks who go to and from 
the sacred land of Tibet. The Koreans were converted to 
Buddhism by the Chinese, and they in turn carried the religion 
of Buppua to Japan, where the oldest Sanskrit manuscripts 
now known to the world are to be found. Buddhism also 
dominates Siam, Burma, and Ceylon, but these latter lands 
have less connection with the hierarchy of Tibet. We should 
remember that Buddhism is an Aryan faith, as much the 
growth of the Aryan mind as are PLato and ARISTOTLE, BAcos 
and Kant; and that Buddhism therefore represents a great 
missionary wave of Aryan thought, sent forth two thousand 
years ago to the yellow and brown nations of Asia. That 
the West should once more be brought into intimate toucl 
with this great Aryan system, at a time when the Asiatic is 
becoming a world force, is something destined to bear much 
fruit in the intellectual life of the future. 
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Joseph Pulitzer on the Campaign Issues 


\Wirn whatever firmness Republicans may repudiate its con- 
clusions, no one will dispute the remarkable ability evinced in the 
“open letter” addressed to President RoosEvVELT by Mr. JosePH 
PcLitzeER, and published in the World. The thesis which Mr. PuL- 
irzeER undertook to demonstrate was that the paramount issue 
of the present campaign is not free trade or free silver, but 
TneopORE RoosEVELT himself. Shall the people of the United 
States have for the next four years a personal or a constitutional 
vovernment—the sovereignty of a party dictator or the sovereignty 
of the people—a Rough Rider or ‘a Judge for a Chief Magistrate? 
On what grounds is this pronounced the fundamental, paramount, 
decisive question to be answered at the ballot-box? In terms by 
no means uncomplimentary, Mr. PULITzER declares that the issue 
of Rooseveltism is forced upon the country by the President’s un- 
usual temperament and talent; by his strong, resourceful, ambi- 
tious, militant, passionate personality; by his versatile and sur- 
prising genius. It is alleged to be impossible to divert, as Mr. 
Root, in his speech at Chicago tried to divert, public attention 
from Mr. RoosEVELT himself to the Republican past record, be- 
cause, at present, to an extent unparalleled since the days of 
ANDREW JACKSON, the President controls the machinery, formu- 
lates the principles, and dictates the acts of the Republican or- 
ganization. Mr. PuLitzer submits that, as the French King said 
of the State, Mr. Roosevetr can, with greater truth, say of the 
Republican party, “It is I.’ It is unquestionably true that, since 
the third nomination of ANDREW JACKSON in 1832, none of Mr. 
RoOSEVELT’S predecessors have with such absolute authority pre- 
scribed the proceedings of a national convention. Under the cir- 
cumstances, Mr. PULITZER, for his part, deems it impracticable and 
disingenuous to try to distinguish between the Republican party 
and its standard-bearer, or to argue that the voters should condone 
the latter’s shortcomings, in view of the former’s antecedent serv- 
ices. There is, in a word, to-day, according to Mr. PULITZER, no 
such thing as a Republican party, considered as an independent, 
self-guided, self-acting entity: there is only a ROOSEVELT party. 

Assuming, for the sake of argument, the validity of this premise, 
let us see what deductions are drawn from it by the able editor 
of the World. Does it follow that; because Rooseveltism—and 
not Republicanism of the McKINLEY type—is the pivotal issue of 
the campaign the people of the United States should refuse to 
give the President a further lease of power? Mr. PULITZER sets 
forth at length the reasons why, in his judgment, a second term 
ought to be withheld from the present tenant of the White House. 
We do not find in the list some of the performances which have 
been held to attest a willingness to disregard or override consti- 
tutional limitations. There is no allusion to the President’s in- 
terposition in the anthracite-coal strike; to the asserted existence of 
a constructive “recess” between the extra session and the first 
regular session of the Fifty-eighth Congress; or to the unprece- 
dented and vertiginous promotion of LEONARD Woop to be a Major- 
General. These acts, though stress has been laid on them, as evi- 
dences of a self-willed, arbitrary temper, are apparently regarded 
by Mr. Puritzer as negligible, compared with other charges that 
can be brought home to the President. These charges, it seems, 
are suggested by certain positive averments, and by an equally 
significant omission in the President’s speech of acceptance. The 
omission to which Mr. Puntrzer refers is the absence of the words 
“economy,” “retrenchment,” and “reform,” not one of. which oc- 
curs in Mr. RooSEVELT’s speech. The silence on the subject, how- 
ever, is pronounced pregnant, rather than surprising, when we 
call to mind the fact that, during Mr. RooseEvett’s term, the na- 
tional expenditures have exceeded by $211,000,000 those. of Mr. 
McKiNiey’s administration—though the latter included the ex- 
penses of the war with Spain—and have transcended the cost of 
President CLEVELAND’S second term by $880,000,000. As a further 
proof of extravagance, the fact is cited that the appropriations 
made by Congress, and either proposed or approved by Mr. Roose- 
VELT, have converted the surplus of $80,000,000, which existed in 
1900, into a deficit of more than $40,000,000 for the fiscal year 
just closed. The President, moreover, is accused of having added 
by a stroke of his pen, and without the authority of Congress, 
many thousands of pensioners to a roll already containing a mil- 
lion names. Mr. Putitzer is here pointing, of course, to the 
declaration, by Executive fiat, that the attainment of a given age 
constitutes prima facie proof of physical and mental disability. 

The assertion made in the President’s speech of acceptance that 
“ prosperity has come at home” is met by Mr. Punirzer with a 
challenge to deny that many thousands of working-men have good 
reason to feel that prosperity has departed. The multitude of 
striking cotton operatives, for instance, whose wages since 1900 
have been reduced 231% per cent., can hardly be expected to admit 
that “ Wages are higher than ever before.” Neither is an optimistic 
view of the situation likely to be taken by the tens of thousands 
of employees who have been dismissed by our great railway sys- 
tems. Just now, moreover, the victims of the strike against the 
exactions of the beef trust are not revelling in a “full dinner- 
pail.” Passing to the President’s declaration that his policy is 
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“to do fair and equal justice to all men, paying no heed to whether 
a man is rich or poor,” Mr. PULITZER asks whether these profes- 
sions have been made good by deeds. Is an example of “ fair and 
equal justice ” afforded by a tariff law which enables favored man- 
ufacturers, in return for big campaign contributions, to levy tribute 
on the whole body of the people? Again, Will it be pretended that 
antimonopoly and the rights of labor are represented by the pres- 
ent cabinet? If so, by whom? Is it by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, who preaches that high prices are a blessing; or by Attorney- 
xeneral Moopy, who has not yet lifted a finger to enforce the 
anti-trust laws; or is it by Secretary Morton, a railroad man, who 
lately was an ally of the beef trust; or by Secretary METCALF, who 
is understood to be a representative of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road; or is it, finally, by Postmaster-General PayNe, long known as 
a legislative agent of railroad and other corporations? Nobody, cer- 
tainly, would describe Secretary Hay, or Secretary HITCHCOCK, or 
Secretary Tart as a spokesman of the rights of labor. Where, 
then, inquires Mr. PULITZER, is the proof of the President’s “ equal 
regard for all classes?” 

It is not difficult to see how ex-Secretary Root or Senator Lopce 
would meet this arraignment of the President, so far as the counts 
named are concerned. It might not prove so easy for the cleverest 
advocate to defend the extraordinary position taken by Mr. Roosr- 
VELT in the letter read at the Cuban dinner. The conception of 
the Monroe Doctrine revealed in that document is calculated to 
excite trepidation on the part of the Latin commonwealths in the 
New World, though, after all, it should not greatly surprise those 
who appreciated the significance of our State Department’s ac- 
quiescence in the blockading of Venezuelan seaports by European 
powers for the purpose of extorting payment of debts due to for- 
eign creditors. As we pointed out at the time, the Monroe Doc- 
trine never was intended to convey to our sister American re- 
publics the impression that they with impunity could commit 
acts of violence against the persons or property of foreigners. On 
the contrary, our Presidents have always held that reparation 
could be exacted for such wrongs, provided such reparation should 
stop short of territorial dismemberment, or of such interference 
with the debtor government as would seriously affect its destiny. 
There is, however, a vast difference between public wrongs, on the 
one hand, and the non-payment of debts arising out of contracts 
on the other. No former President has ever intimated an in- 
tention of making this country a collecting agency for ordinary 
debts, or of conniving at such a confiscation of the indebted coun- 
try’s revenues as would destroy or seriously impair its power of 
self-administration and self-development. ‘To say that we will our- 
selves reduce, or permit others to reduce, a Latin-American coun- 
try to the condition of Egypt, because, like Egypt, it has omitted 
to pay its ordinary debts, is, obviously, to expand the Monroe 
Doctrine in an alarming way, and to an illimitable extent. Yet, 
as Mr. PULITZER points out. this is precisely what is implied in 
the letter of the President which was read at the Cuban dinner. 
“Tf a nation,” said Mr. Roosevetr. “ shows that it knows how to 
act with decency in industrial and political matters, if it keeps 
order dnd pays its obligations, then it need fear no interference 
from the United States.” The inevitable and intended inference 
is that, if a Latin-American republic does not pay its obligations, 
then it has reason to dread interference on our part. It is un- 
questionably true that this is a dangerous perversion of the non- 
interference doctrine of JAMES MONROE. 

It must not be inferred, because Mr. PULITZER believes that the 
principal issue of the campaign will be the expediency of entrust- 
ing the Chief Magistracy to Mr. Roosevett fos another term, he 
overlooks the importance, and even urgency, of some other matters 
as to which the two chief parties have taken conflicting positions. 
On the contrary, he enumerates a number of questions which he 
describes as real, living, and burning. For instance: Shall the 
tariff never be revised except with the consent, and under the 
direction of its beneficiaries, or, in other words, by “ the friends 
of its abuses, its extortions, and its discriminations ”; or shall it 
be revised in a judicial spirit by “the friends of the masses, and 
for the common weal?” Again: Shall the corruption, bred of too 
long a lease of power—as exemplified in the half-disclosed postal 
frauds, in the land-office scandals, in the pension abuses, in the 
sales of offices and the negotiation of corrupt public contracts by 
United States Senators Dtetricn and Burton, and in the recogni- 
tion by the Executive of notorious corruptionists and professional 
spoilsmen—be condoned and continued? Once more: Shall we 
perpetuate the maleficent effect upon ourselves of so-called “ be- 
nevolent assimilation” in the Philippines, until it is too late to 
withdraw from that adventure in Asiatic colonialism, and until the 
hybrid and irreparably alien natives of those islands shall be in- 
corporated into our body politic, to cast the die in our national 
conventions, as did the delegate from Hawaii at Kansas City in 
1900? These are but three out of ten questions, every one of which 
Mr. PutitzER would press home. 

It is, as we began by saying, unnecessary to accept the premises, 
or to assent to the conclusions, of Mr. PULITZER’s open letter, in 
order to appreciate the singular lucidity and cogency with which 
he has undertaken to state the case for the Democratic party. 




























The Georgia Atrocity and some Excuses 
Offered for It 


Tue burning at the stake in Statesboro, Georgia, of two negroes 
who had just been convicted of murder, and sentenced to be hanged 
on September 9, has excited a great deal of discussion, because 
Georgia has been regarded as one of the most law-abiding of the 
American commonwealths south of the Potomac, and one of the 
least likely to tolerate the violent supersession of courts of jus- 
tice by a mob. Yet the facts as reported seem to demonstrate 
that the seizure and burning of the criminals were viewed with 
a sympathy, not only by many of the most respected white men 
in the community, but by the sheriff himself, whose duty it was 
to protect the negroes, and by the militia, who had been sum- 
moned to the support of the civil authorities That the majority 
of the white people in the neighborhood should have been wrought 
to fury by the hideous nature of the crime is conceivable. Not 
only had a farmer, his wife (who had been previously assaulted), 
and their children been murdered and burned, but a belief was 
current in the existence of a conspiracy on the part of the blacks 
to kill all the whites in outlying farmhouses throughout the dis- 
trict. So far as the lynchers themselves were concerned, they 
seem to have been driven by terror to the perpetration of retrib- 
utive atrocities. From this point of view they seem less culpa- 
ble than the sheriff and his aids, who are said openly to have ex- 
pressed approval of the purpose of the mob; and much less guilty 
than the military authorities, who, although they went through 
the formality of despatching militia to reinforce the guardians of 
the jail, ordered the soldiers not to shoot to kill, and took pre- 
cautions to assure compliance with the order by serving out to 
them blank cartridges. Under the circumstances, the pretence of 
upholding the law was a mockery, and the officials who are re- 
sponsible for the virtual connivance of the militia in the acts of 
the lynchers deserve the severest reprobation. It is they, rather 
than the lynchers, that have gravely weakened Georgia’s claim 
to rank among highly civilized communities. 

Attempts have been made to excuse the practical complicity of 
the sheriff and of his posse, and of the officers commanding the 
militia, in an act of savagery which must be held by all true 
friends of Georgia to have disgraced the State. It is pleaded on 
their behalf that, although a death sentence had been duly and 
promptly imposed upon the brutes concerned in the murders, the 
sentence was deemed inadequate, since it merely condemned the 
murderers to meet in a few seconds, and almost unconsciously, an 
end which came to their victims only after hours of the most 
harrowing suffering. It is further alleged that, in the eyes of 
the civil and military authorities, as well as in those of the 
lynchers, the execution of the sentence, which had been fixed for 
September 9, was by no means assured. On the one hand, a par- 
don might be granted, while, on the other, recourse might be 
made to a court of appeals. There would have been some ground 
for such an apprehension in Delaware and in more than one other 
Northern State, where the condign punishment for rape and mur- 
der has been postponed, and even averted, by legal proceedings. 
In the Southern States, however, and especially in Georgia, there 
was not an atom of foundation for a doubt of the kind. There was 
not a man among the lynchers at Statesboro who did not know 
that the negro murderers would be hanged on the day named in 
the sentence. There is, we repeat, in Southern communities, and 
particularly in Georgia, absolutely no basis for the assertion that 
recourse is made to lynching because otherwise the crimes com- 
mitted by negroes on white men and white women might go “ un- 
whipped of justice.” 

A more ingenious defence of the Statesboro horror is put forth 
by a newspaper correspondent, who says that, although himself of 
Northern birth and education, he has learned, by a personal in- 
vestigation of the state of things in every Southern State, to seize 
the point of view .from which lynching and the resort to “ cruel 
and unusual punishment” is justified by many Southern whites. 
He avers that in Southern agricultural communities—the popula- 
tion of the Southern States is mainly agricultural—the execution 
of a negro by due process of law does not operate as a deterrent. 
Most of the farms are remote from towns, and, as the negro agri- 
cultural laborers do not read’ the newspapers, judicial proceedings 
are rarely talked about, or even heard of, outside of the county 
town in which they take place. It is alleged, moreover, to be a 
matter of common observation that, even when they hear of the 
proceedings, the conviction and execution of a criminal by due 
process of law has little deterrent effect upon the minds of negroes. 
They are not. impressed, much less terrified, by the judicial mode 
of punishment. It is, according to the newspaper correspondent, 
because the Southern whites are keenly alive to the failure of the 
ordinary machinery of justice to act as a deterrent, that they 
have arrived at the conviction that some awful and unusual pun- 
ishment must be meted out to the colored criminal in order that 
the “ word may go out,” and the negro heart be struck with terror. 
Nothing, we are told, approaches the effect that is produced upon 
the negroes by burning at the stake. The spectacle makes so ap- 
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palling an impression that the report of it is transmitted |,y 
word of mouth over a whole State, and far beyond its borders, 
with the result that thousands of blacks, who may have been ripe 
for the perpetration of crime, are frightened into inactivity. 

If it were true that the negro mind is so constituted that it 
can only be impressed by “ cruel and unusual punishments,” such 
a state of things might constitute an argument for changing the 
State Constitutions of Georgia and other Southern commonwealth, 
and for reverting to the penal régime whieh existed in many parts 
of Europe in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and even eighteenth cen- 
turies, when torturing and burning at the stake were legal. It 
would not justify the white citizens of Statesboro or any other 
Southern community in setting themselves above the law. 

Unless, moreover,-the mental constitution of. the negro is essen- 
tially different from that of the whites, it cannot be true that 
punishment must be horribly cruel in order to exercise a de- 
terrent effect. So far as white peoples are concerned, the students 
of penal law are unanimously agreed that terrible punishments, 
like torturing and burning at the stake, instead of extinguishing, 
inflame savage and criminal instincts. By the passions which they 
excite they propagate, rather than exterminate, the criminal tem- 
perament. It was owing less to humanitarian motives than to 
the conviction that cruelty had egregiously failed to operate as a 
deterrent that the reformers of criminal law in almost all Euro- 
pean countries concurred in forbidding a resort to the rack or to 
other instruments of torture toward the close of the eighteenth 
and in the early years of the nineteenth century. That the cal- 
culations of the reformers were well founded has been proved by 
criminal statistics. Relatively to the population, atrocious crimes 
are now incomparably fewer than they were when such offences 
were punished with commensurate ferocity. 

Once more: though it should be adinitted, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the burning of a criminal at the stake produces upon 
the negro mind an effect. otherwise unattainable, can Southern 
whites afford to compass such an effect at the cost of relegating 
their own race to savagery? Can they afford to revive in them- 
selves and their descendants those instincts of ferocity which the 
age-long process of civilization has aimed to eradicate? The osten- 
sible purpose of lynchings is to teach negroes to restrain their 
brutish impulses. Is it by precept and example that such teach- 
ing is administered when the whites themselves revert to brutality 
and the lust for blood ? ; 





A Subject Neglected by Our Colleges 


WHILE the near approach of another academic year makes so 
many persons eager to discuss questions of equipment and the 
prospects for useful work “ next term,” we wonder if even a sin- 
gle person will look in the newspapers this month to see what 
subjects those mirrors of the time are reflecting day after day, 
and then to ask seriously: Is there one topic which more than 
others appears to be growing in popular interest; which is con- 
spicuously fit to have a place in our curricula, but has not yet 
been provided for in any adequate manner? We have in mind 
especially, as for persqns, those men of mark who shape the policy 
of our great institutions of learning from within, and men of mil- 
lions who are sometimes just as potent through helpful suggestions 
from without, and in rare instances have the good fortune to en- 
hance the value of their own benefactions enormously, giving much 
more in value than he who gives quickly if their gift be a de- 
liberate, thoughtful response to a growing public demand for in- 
struction in some new department. And, as for the subject, we 
have in mind Latin America. 

A special student in the field of Latin America is apt to say: 
“Go to Germany to study my subject. The Germans know ten 
things about the countries below Mexico where we know one. 
Then from Hamburg go to Buenos Ayres if you can.” But surely 
in the scientific sense the Latin-American field should be made our 
own. A. B. (let us suppose) consults some recognized authority, 
putting to him this question: “ What university shall I attend as 
a student in order to learn all that lecturers and books can teach 
about South and Central America and the West Indies? Shall I 
choose Yale? Harvard?” ete. It is a shame that the state of learn- 
ing in this country warrants only the unsatisfactory answer: 
“That’s a good American question, touching a genuine American 
interest. But precisely at this point, where America is in spe- 
cial need of information, American colleges are weak.” 

We are tempted to enumerate at least a few of the separate 
news articles appearing in the daily papers at the time of this 
writing, all of which are strictly within this field. But to illus- 
trate in that fashion the opportunity—nay, the unmistakable need 
—for scientific investigation might be to defeat our own purpose. 
We think that some of our readers will be more likely to appre- 
ciate the opportunity to apply scientific methods of study to the 
various topics made prominent, as though casually, by despatches 
to the press, if such readers do themselves mark and keep the 
Latin-American news articles published, as we have suggested 
above, in a single month. 

















A NEW PORTRAIT OF MARK TWAIN, PAINTED BY THE 
ITALIAN ARTIST E. GELLI, TO BE EXHIBITED AT 
THE WORLD’S FAIR AT ST. LOUIS 
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Ur. Stephen Sanford telling Jockey Hildebrand how to Ride a Race on “ Burnt Hills” 


THE END OF THE RACING SEASON AT SARATOGA—SNAP-SHOTS 
OF SCENES AND INCIDENTS 


Saratoga’s racing season, which began on August 1, ended last week. Some of the notable closing events of the meet were 

the winning of the Merchants’ and Citizens’ Handicap by “ Molly Brant "—in which she defeated “ Africander” and “ Lord 

of the Vale”—and the winning of the mile-and-three-sixteenths handicap by “ Africander,” the winner of the 1903 Suburban. 

The photographs are snap-shots taken recently at the Spa, and show some interesting phases of the closing days of the season 
Photographs by Penfield 
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Members of the Philippine Commission Secretary Tatt Colonel Edwards 


SECRETARY TAFT, MEMBERS OF THE PHILIPPINE 
AT THE ST. LOUIS 


The anniversary of the fall of Manila was 


EXPOSITION ON PHILIPPINE DAY 
set apart at the St. Louis Exposition as “ Philippine Day.” The o 

erans who took part in the Philippine campaign and their former Filipino antagonists., Secretary Taft 
Bell, 1 Rice, Dr. W. P. Wilson, and Colonel Edward: In the course of the exercises Nec etary Taft de 
Dill, which has already passed the House of Representatives, authorizing the Philippine government, through 
invested in Philippine railroads 


General Rice 


COMMISSION, AND INVITED GUESTS 


ecasion was made notable by the meeting of United States 
was the principal guest, amo 


generals and vet- 
s bl 1 Generals Greene, M ‘, 
sered a speech advocating reciprocity with the islands, 
the commi: 


Ning, 
sion, to guarantce five-per-cent. 


and favoring the 
interest for thirty years on capital 

















General Bell’s Camp 


Ao View of the Bull Run Battle-Ground—Outlook from Manassas Schoolhouse. 


The “Third” 


General Grant’s Camp 
At the Left of the Picture will be situated Gen- 
. D. Grant's. They are to be Ten Miles apart 


Battle of Bull Run 


Plan of the Army Manoeuvres at Manassas from September 5 to 10, which 
will Show the Development of our Military System since the Battle of Bull Run 


By Rutherford Corbin 


HE little town of Manassas, in Virginia, some fifty miles 

southwest of Washington, is waking up from a profound 

slumber of forty years. ‘Time was when the village was 

an important place on the map. That time is coming 

again. But in the present instance the American peo- 
ple will not wait the news of the bloody strife of Jackson and 
McDowell or Pope, fighting for the control of the southern gateway 
to the national capital. They will be called upon to watch to see 
what kind of a thing their new fighting-machine has become. It 
will be harmless, mimic war for a distinct purpose. 

The Manassas manwuvres will not merely show the largest peace 
camp ever assembled in the United States; they will be an expo- 
sition to demonstrate how far our military system has travelled 
along the road of improvement toward perfection since the days 
of *61. Incidentally, this demonstration will take place upon the 
ground made historic by two of the deciding battles of the great 
conflict. 

The battle game, the show part of the encampment, will 
reproduce the lines of battle along which McDowell moved upon 
Beauregard in July of 1861, and which Pope was foreed to form to 
meet Jackson's swing about his right flank thirteen months later. 
It will be the third battle of Bull Run. One of the primary ideas 
in the selection of the Manassas site was this sentiment. It was 
fitting that the composite army of militia and regular, which rep- 
resents the new idea for the national defence, should make its 
bow to the American people from a stage toward which their eyes 
had twice before been turned in a sadly different spirit. 

In 1898 war had come to seem a very impersonal thing to the 
American—a possible thing, but one very unlikely to come home 
to him again. If any considerable portion of the people ever 
thought at all of our ever being at war with any one they cer- 
tainly did not show that feeling by taking any interest in any 
provision towards being successful should that war come. There 
was a small regular fighting force, although few within the West- 
ern frontier-line knew or cared anything about it. Strangely 
enough, it was a good army. The most skilled foreign soldier who 
accompanied the small portion of it which was sent to Cuba said 
it was the best of its kind the world had seen. This was because 
the American officer is more adaptable and the American soldier 
more intelligently fearless thangthose in any modern army. There 
was no lawful scheme for the expansion of this forgotten remnant 
and no provision for the creation of a second line of defence ex- 
cept what was represented by the National Guards of the States. 

The mistakes of the Spanish war were accordingly wholesome. 
Nevertheless, they burned deep and they hurt. They hurt the more 
because in the last analysis it was so easy to see that our own 
strange apathy toward our fighting-machine for forty years was 
more responsible for them than anything else. The men who woke 
up to this fact first were the builders of the system which 
is to have its first elaborate introduction at the Manassas 
Inanceuvres, 

The armies which will take part will be composed of the United 
States regular troops and the National Guards from the States 
of the Atlantic division. The individual soldier of the one and 
the other will be armed and dressed alike. Regular and militia 
companies will be indiscriminately brigaded together. The first 
and second line of our national defence will be thrown together 
just as it would have to be at the opening of a war, and a com- 
posite selection from the hastily amalgamated army will be asked 
to work like a single thing, as an army should. If it does so, and 
there is no doubt that it will, it means that the scheme of na- 
tional defence against a sudden emergency may count not fifty 
thousand men—the regular army strength—but one hundred and 
fifty thousand men—that strength plus the entire National Guards 
of the country. If one will recall that this was said before the 
Spanish war, and then shown_at the beginning of that war to be 


. 


utterly and miserably untrue, one will see the importance of the 
Manassas maneeuvres. 

The great direct outcome of the lessons of the Spanish war in 
the way of legislation was the General Staff and the Dick Militia 
acts. The Dick Militia act was designed to arm, equip, and teach 
the militiaman like the regular soldier. It makes the size of the 
companies, the arrangement of the battalion, and the drill and 
firing of a regiment the exact duplicate of those of a similar group 
of regulars and, better still, the exact duplicate of a similar body 
in the next State. The Dick Militia act in its perfection will give 
the United States one hundred thousand more soldiers available 
immediately on the declaration of war, for which the general gov- 
ernment is not now called upon to pay a cent except in the small 
sums required during a period such as’ their encampment. These 
manceuvres will cost $700,000, and will be the test of the Dick 
bill. 

Its own author, who is now a Senator of the United States, 
told me that two years further study have shown him a num- 
ber of ways by which it could advantageously be amended. Manas- 
sas will help show the way. The conditions in the Virginia val- 
ley will be as nearly as possible like those of actual warfare, so 
that the test may be perfect and the lessons well worth while. 

On the 5th of September 4000 regulars will go into camp, and they 
will be followed four days later by 20,000 militia, selected by the 
Governors of the Atlantic States at the invitation of the War 
Department. The exact composition of the temporary army corps 
will be as follows: 


' REGULARS. 
Organizations. 
3 Companies Kngineers 
17 Troops Cavalry 
4 Batteries Field Artillery 
34 Companies Infantry 
Signal Corps 
Hospital Corps 


Total 


MILITIA. 

States. Organizations, 
Maine 2 Regiments [Infantry 
Vermont bi : 
Massachusetts .. 3 1 Battery Artillery 
Connecticut 34 Companies cis Bat. Art’y, 1 Troop Cav.. . 
New York Regiments m, Troops Cavalry 
New Jersey ral 
Maryland 
Virginia 
West Virginia. . 
North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
Florida 
Alabama 
Delaware 
Georgia 
Tennessee 
Texas 


Companies 
Regiments 


Total Militia 
Total Regulars 


Grand Total 


From the first day of their arrival these troops will be divided 
into two hostile camps, formed as two separate armies, which will 
be encamped ten miles apart and asked to fight each other under 
rules figured out by the general staff of the army. General Cor- 
bin will command the entire corps, and under his supervision the 
umpires will decide who wins the day. His camp will be in the 
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An Illustration from “ Harper’s Weekly” of August 10, 1861, showing the Sixty-ninth Regiment, New York State Militia, 
charging a Confederate Battery at the Battle of Bull Run 


An Illustration reproduced from “ Harper’s Weekly” of August 10, 1861, picturing the Retreat of Northern Troops from Bull 
Run by Moonlight, Colonel Blenker’s Brigade covering the Retreat 


THE ARMY MANOEUVRES AT MANASSAS—THE FIRST BATTLE 
OF BULL RUN, FROM THE ORIGINAL DRAWINGS 
IN “HARPER’S WEEKLY” 


(See page 1350.) 
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exact centre of the maneuvre territory at Gainesville. The Manas- 
sas army will wear khaki, with blue shirts, and will be called the 
blue army, and the other at Thurofare will be dressed in the com- 
plete khaki outfit, and will be called the brown army. General 
Frederick Dent Grant, a son of the famous leader of the civil 
war, will command the blues, and General J. Franklin Bell the 
browns. Each of these officers won his star in the regular service 
in the Philippines, and was graduated from the military school 
at West Point some thirty years ago. While the strategic location 
of the two armies does not exactly approximate any one posi- 
tion held by the antagonists in either of the civil war conflicts, it 
will be noted that a flank attack by Bell upon Grant’s right would 
readily throw the two armies into the position occupied by Jack- 
son and Pope at the beginning of the second battle of Bull Run. 

The blue army, under Brigadier-General F. D. Grant, U.S.A., will 
contain: 


2 Companies, Headquarters, and Band, 2d Battalion U. S. Engineers. 
8 Troops 15th U. &. Cavalry, Headquarters and Band. 

1 Troop Connecticut Cavalry, provisional. 

2 Troops, 1st Squadron, New York Cavalry, provisional. 

23d Battery U. S. Field Artillery. 

27th Battery U. S. Field Artillery. 

1 Battery, Massachusetts Field Artillery. 

Battery A, ist Virginia Field Artillery. 


Iinst Bricapr. Brigadier-General Theodore J. Wint, U.S.A. 
5 Companies, Headquarters and Band, 5th U. S. Infantry. 
Ist Georgia Infantry, provisional. 
5th Massachnsetts Infantry. 
5th New Jersey Infantry. 
74th New York Infantry. 





Sreconp Bricape. Brigadier-General Tasker H. Bliss, U.S.A. 
4 Companies 16th U. S. Infantry. 
ist Florida Infantry, provisional. 
14th New York Infantry. 
ist South Carolina Infantry, provisional. 
ist Tennessee Infantry. 


Tatrp Bricapr. Colonel Butler D. Price, 16th U. S. Infantry. 
6 Companies, Headquarters and Band, 16th U. S. Infantry. 
ist Alabama Infantry, provisional. 
ist Maine Infantry. 
ist Texas Infantry, provisional. 
70th Virginia Infantry. 
FourtTH BriGADE. General Russell Frost, Connecticut National Guard. 


4 Companies 5th U. S. Infantry. 
1st Connecticut Infantry. 
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2d Connecticut Infantry. 

2d Connecticut Infantry. : 

ist Separate Company, Connecticut Infantry. 

The brown army, under Brigadier-General J. Franklin Bell, 
U.S.A., will include: 


Company, 2d Battalion U. S. Engineers. 

Squadrons, Headquarters and Band, 7th U. S. Cavalry. 
Squadron Georgia Cavalry, provisional. (3 Troops.) 
Troop Maryland Cavalry. 

3d Battery U. S. Field Artillery. 

4th Battery U. 8S. Field Artillery. 

1 Battery, Connecticut Field Artillery. 

1 Battery. Connecticut, machine-gun. 


First Bricapr. Brigadier-General J. M. Lee, U.S.A. 
3 Companies ist U. S. Infantry. 
2d Georgia Infantry, provisional. 
2d Maine Infantry. 
1st North Carolina Infantry. 
2d Texas Infantry. 


Brigadier-General Thomas H. Barry, U.S.A. 
Infantry. 


ae 


SEcOND BRIGADE. 
4 Companies 9th U. 8. 
2d Georgia, Infantry. 
8th Massachusetts Infantry. 
12th New York Infantry. 
4th New Jersey Infantry. 


TuirpD BricaApE. Colonel James Regan, 9th U. S. Infantry. 
4 Companies, Headguarters and Band, 9th U. S. Infantry. 
1st Maryland Infantry. 
9th Massachusetts Infantry. 
2d New York Infantry. 
3d Tennessee Infantry. 

FourtH Bricavr. Colonel F. A. Smith, 8th U. S. Infantry. 
5 Companies, Headquarters and Band, 8th U. S. Infantry. 
1 Battalion Delaware Infantry, provisional. 
2d South Carolina Infantry, provisional. 
2d Vermont Infantry and Band. 

2 Battalions West Virginia Infantry, provisional. 


It will be noticed that the four brigades of each army will be 
commanded, with one exception, by officers of the regular army, 
and that in each brigade there is one regiment of regulars to three 
militia regiments. The State regiments have been separated as 
much as possible, and a Southern: regiment has in every in- 
stance been brigaded with one from the States north of the Mason 
and Dixon’s line. 
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the coming Manceuvres. 


Army Maneuvres, 


Map showing the Operations of the Northern and Confederate forces on August 28, 1862, with Additions indicating the Plan of 
The outer Boundary-lines on the Map indicate the extent of the field of Operations in the coming 
The two smaller Enclosures show (1) the situation of General Bell’s Camp and (2) that of General F. D. Grant 
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Drawn by Fletcher C. Ransom 
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From the Presidency to the 





Senate 


The Story told by an Eye-witness of Andrew Johnson’s 
return to the Senate after his Impeachment Trial 


By Julius 


HE last hours of the Forty-third Congress were approach- 

ing—a session made historic by the enactment of the 
Civil Rights bill. Senators, as well as members of the 
House, were chiefly intent upon the final passage of 
bills in which they were personally interested. 

Under such conditions, a short, broad-shouldered, and aged man 
entered the main door of the Senate Chamber one afternoon alone. 
He stood, for a moment, gazing around the room; then, with a 
sneer upon his cleanly-shaven face, he walked to a sofa at the 
rear. Nobody appeared to know this stranger, although, obviously, 
he had the right to the floor, as a Congressman in a_ previous 
session. I had seen him for the first time on the preceding night 
at his hotel—had seen him in his shirt-sleeves, washing the dust 
of travel from his face. He had given me a damp hand; but the 
cordiality of his greeting was unquestionable. Therefore, I recog- 
nized the Senator-elect from Tennessee—a man who had sat in 
the Lower House in the forties, had presided over the Upper 
House, and, as President of the United States, had been arraigned 
before the bar of this same Senate charged with high crimes and 
misdemeanors. 

By the narrow margin of one vote he had escaped becoming the 
victim of a_ political 
persecution as vin- 
dictive as any since 





Chambers 


The sergeant-at-arms made proclamation, as if he were garter 
king-at-arms. The respondent appeared by attorneys. He did not 
come in person to bend the knee before the high chief justice. 
He continued to scorn the Fortieth Congress! 

Then the charges were read—eleven articles that soon simmered 
to two! Three sets of reports of speeches made by Johnson at 
Cleveland and St. Louis were read. None of the reports agreed 
in text. A violation of the Tenure of Office Act was made out, be- 
cause Johnson had removed Stanton. who, with Chase, was plotting 
against him. A very grave accusation (at the time) was John- 
son’s veto of the Freedmen’s Bureau bill—a bureau that afterwards 
became so corrupt that the men who had condemned Johnson abol- 
ished it. And so on, to the end. Intolerant, contemptuous to the 
counsel for the respondent, the mock tribunal held fifteen ses- 
sions. Then it took a vote on Article XI. (the kicking out of the 


-insubordinate Stanton), and the verdict was: Guilty, 35; not guilty, 


19. The impeachment failed because the prosecution had not se- 
cured the requisite two-thirds. 

Mr. Sumner, after violently opposing the expression of personal 
opinions by Senatorial jurors, talked thirty-four pages of a report 
in explanation of his own vote. A calm reading to-day shows its 

insufferable egotism. 
George H. Williams, 
afterward known as 





the time of Warren PORES. ea F ene) 
Hastings. This was We  veaeaberers ioe ak! a 
the little man who gp 4 
had the entire nation BS 
by the ears in 1868— 
Andrew Johnson! 
Senaters who had 
voted to degrade him 
were present in the 
Chamber and in the 
same seats— men of 
unbending will — or 
slaves to party, not 
inclined to admit the 
persecution of an in- 
nocent fellow mortal. 
How many, many 
things had happened 
in seven years! The 
revolt of the inde- 
pendent Republicans 
in 1872, for example— 
led by the denouncers 
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, SP OO ‘ * Landaulet,” and 
POSTTEST SESS SAME ES ETOOHY iS 3 o 
PRAPOPOTAIIPLIOON dismissed in disgrace 
by Grant, concluded 
five pages with the 
assertion: “I believe 
Andrew Johnson to 
a F ; ee be dangerous to the 
= VU VI B% country.” : 
ett & ai : Te  Be The old man on the 
J 2 A J : 2 3 sofa reviewed these 
te~% im : facts before he beck- 
oned to a page and 
sent the boy to the 
only Senator present 
among the nineteen 
who had voted “ Not 
guilty!” The mo- 
ment Mr. McCreery 
was aware of Senator- 
elect Johnson’s pres- 
ence he hastened to 
welcome him. The 
fine Kentucky gentle- 








, 
Sergeant at Ans. 








of Johnson, statesmen 
who so soon forgot 
their own intolerance. 
And public opinion, 
too, had reversed it- 
self. The American 
people had mentally effaced the Johnson who uttered wild ha- 
rangues and “swung ‘round the circle,” but had installed in their 
hearts the face and figure of him who was a sturdy, steadfast loyal- 
ist when the Federal Union needed friends. 

The presence of that neglected old man at the rear of the 
Chamber conjured up the picture of that same legislative hall on 
March 13, 1868, when the social and diplomatic world assembled 
to see the baiting of a President who had become useless to his 
party. In that very room ihe menace of impeachment and eternal 
disgrace was confronted. The indictment was prepared by seven 
partisans, every one of whom, remaining alive and in Congress, 
afterward participated in filching $1,250,000 from the people un- 
der the pretext of “ back pay.” The summons and complaint was 
signed by Schuyler Colfax, whose character, on investigation, dis- 
qualified him for passing judgment even upon a habitual criminal. 
The presiding chief justice was plotting for the Presidency, assisted 
by a reptile fund as vile as any ever got together in France or Ger- 
many; and the names of newly rich members of the Whiskey Ring, 
who supplied the money, and of the corrupted newspaper corre- 
spondents, who received it. were known to the silent man. Is it 
strange that he was cynical? 

Could he forget the undue haste with which the case was forced 
to trial? Never was felon given shorter shrift! His counsel, 
Stanbury, Black, and Evarts, asked forty days to prepare the de- 
fence; they were grudgingly allowed ten—two of which were Sun- 
days. 

The trial was a farce—a mockery of legal procedure. The Sen- 
ate Chamber was the scene of a social carnival—like an “ in- 
tellectual debauch ” of “ profane history.” Women of high estate 
intrigued, coaxed, and fought for tickets. Ambassadors were not 
then accredited at this court; but the ministerial spy of every 
petty monarch was present to gloat over the final disgrace of a 
republic that had barely survived a bloody civil war. There wasn’t 
any White House coterie; therefore, a daughter of the chief justice 
and wife of a Senatorial juror monopolized the Exeéutive box, to 
enjoy the humiliation of its rightful occupant. The Montague- 
Spragues and the Capulet-Anthonys led the two social factions, 
and reigned at different ends of the Senate gallery. The crush 
was tremendous. Historians, artists. diplomats jostled one another. 


Facsimile of the Official Card of Admission to the Senate Chamber at the Im- 
peachment Trial of President Johnson of perfect fit. The 
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man was arrayed in 
immaculate linen and 
a swallow -tail coat 


greeting was frank 

and hearty. The 
crowds in the galleries “ took notice,” and the incident became the 
dominating one in the Chamber. The big Kentuckian towered head 
and shoulders over the stocky, stooping, tailor-man from Tennessee. 
Still clasping hands, they turned and overlooked the Senators be- 
tween them and the rostrum upon which Vice-President Wilson 
was enthroned. And Wilson had said: ‘ Guilty!” 

An eye-stroke of the Chamber showed Johnson that of the thirty- 
five who had condemned him thirteen were still there! 

Senator Brownlow, whom Johnson was to succeed, kept out of 
sight. The Senator-elect was not on speaking terms with his 
prospective colleague, Mr. Cooper, because of alleged duplicity in 
the legislative election at which Johnson had been defeated two 
years previously. Cooper said, when the news of Johnson’s choice 
by the Tennessee Legislature reached Washington: ** He is a pow- 
erful man; I know, because I beat him myself.” 

Johnson tried to appear indifferent to the glances that were 
soon directed upon him from all parts of the Chamber. 

Morton of Indiana had a front seat on the main isle. A look 
of defiance blazed up in his face; he was the“ Brian de Bois-Guil- 
bert ” of the Senate, always ready for the lists of oratory.  Al- 
though a cripple, he was leonine. His long, dark hair crackled 
with magnetism; but the stoop-shouldered man near the door 
didn’t appear to see the * War Governor.” 

The face of Mr. Anthony assumed a far-away look: Simon Cam- 
eron, just back from the glamour of Russian court life, began to 
totter about, affecting to be unusually busy. Mr. Cragin kept his 
eyes on the floor. 

Mr. Edmunds, or “ St. Jerome,” of the press gallery, was making 
an objection to a ruling, but, when he caught sight of the group of 
Democratic Senators gathering about the former President, he 
abruptly sat down. In his abstraction he kicked over a lot of 
law books on shelves at the front of his desk. His colleague, Mr. 
Morrill, had a new tariff bill on his desk. Such was the preroga- 
tive of the creator of the “ Moral Tariff.” Senator Mor on looked 
over at Morrill and sneered. When asked why he had done so, the 
Indianian answered: “ Because Morrill thinks he looks like Charles 
Sumner—but he doesn’t.” 

Roseoe Conkling’s figure was one that never could be left out 
of a picture. His desk was in front of that now occupied by 
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Stewart of Nevada. Conkling was aware of Johnson’s presence, 
and, taking up a letter, pretended to read. In reality, he was watch- 
ing out of his left eye the attention bestowed upon the rehabilitated 
politician. 

A hush fell upon the Senate Chamber. Mr. Johnson, on the arm 
of McCréery, began to move toward the high altar where sat Vice- 
President Wilson in a chair he had occupied for a few days. Mr. 
Cooper appeared at the top of the centre aisle, bowed stiffly, and 
attended his colleague. Amid impressive silence, the three men 
moved down the broad steps. Johnson had grown much paler. 
Several of the younger members, memorably Carl Schurz, rose to 
do honor to Johnson’s formér greatness—as the House of Commons 
uncovered to Warren Hastings on his final visit. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen, one of * the thirteen apostles of reform,” was 
on his knees, seeking a book or—a hatchet? Morrill of Maine, 
and Ferry of Connecticut, pretended to be chatting together, and 
affected sympathy for the man they had condemned. 

John Sherman stared the new-comer frankly in the face! Their 
eyes met: in his glance, Johnson forgave Sherman. The two men 
became friends. Senator Hamlin, who hadn’t censured Johnson, 
nudged Boutwell, and pointed to the ceiling. The Massachusetts 
man didn’t appreciate that reference to his speech in the House, 
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during which he had described “a hole in the sky through which 
alone the (then) President could escape punishment.” 

In a grave and sonorous voice, Henry Wilson read, to the man 
before him, the obligation of a United States Senator. Wilson 
was standing, an unusual thing for him. Was the act a tribute to 
the former greatness of the candidate, or an atonement for wrong? 

On every side recognition of irreparable injustice was shown. 
The scene reminded me of a jury I once saw condemn a man to 
death and afterward repent of its action. 

When Senator Johnson was seen in the corridor, a little while 
after taking the oath, there were tears in his eyes, and he was 
walking on the arm of the sturdy McCreery. 

“T feel very badly,” said he, with the frankness of a child. “1 
would wish to shake hands with Bayard (meaning the father of 
the then Senator from Delaware), Buekalew of Pennsylvania, 
Davis of Kentucky, Doolittle of Wisconsin, Dixon of Connecticut, 
Fessenden of Maine, Grimes of Iowa, Fowler of Tennessee, Hen- 
dricks of Indiana, Johnson and Vickers of Maryland, Norton of 
Minnesota, Ross of Kansas, Saulsbury of Delaware, Trumble of 
Illinois, and Van Winkle of West Virginia. I can never forget 
that they were steadfast when—when my own party had repudiated 
me and I needed friends.” 


in England 


By Sydney Brooks 


In DoRSETSHIRE, August 17, 1904. 

© HERE is one word you will hear in England all the time 

wherever you go.” It was an American who was speak- 

ing, an American who for thirty years has been an exile 

in England, and yet never wholly lost the outside point 

of view. His tone was one of dry detachment, and 
though we were sitting at our ease under a mulberry-tree in a 
two-hundred-year-old garden, sipping our after-dinner coffee, I do 
not think what he said was meant to have a personal reference. 
“Yes,” he went on, with quiet scorn, “it is a word of universal 
use. You meet it among all classes in this country at every sea- 
son of the year. It amuses me, and it is really immensely 
significant. That is the word ‘holiday.’ All England, winter, 
spring, summer, and autumn, talking of its ‘holiday.’ Holiday, I 
ask myself, from what?” He might well ask. Judged even by the 
most easy-going of American standards life in England seems pretty 
well all holiday, and the annual August respite from work rather 
a culmination than an exception. Take an American, of what- 
ever trade or profession, dump him down on England, and his first 
impression and his last will be, ‘“‘ These people do not know what 
work is.” Everything is against their knowing it. You have an 
old, a wealthy, a deep-rutted aristocracy which, while not idle, is 
too magnificent and too comfortable to take off its coat in earnest. 
You have, on a slightly lower social scale, the whole vast terri- 
torial class that lives to perfection the life of private leisure, 
broken, if at all, by a little public activity—a seat on the magis- 
trates’ bench, on the local district council, or perhaps in Parlia- 
ment. You have a monarchy which, perhaps unfairly, does not 
enjoy the reputation of being overworked; which, at any rate, 
can hardly be said to set the sort of example that might in time, 
if zealously adhered to, stir the aristocracy from its preoccupation 
in elegant indolence. These give the social tone to England. It 
is natural and inevitable that.they should, and yet not a little 
curious. An interesting book might be written on the influence 
of the English Jand-owning class. Even in these days of ubiquitous 
manufactures, when to look at a map of England is to wonder how 
it is possible for a landowning class even to exist, the social and 
political influence of that class is something more than main- 
tained. 

The ambition of every successful Englishman is to have 
“a place in the country,” to get a foothold on the aspiring terri- 
torial ladder; and the ranks of the landed gentry are continually 
being reenforced, more so perhaps to-day than ever before, by re- 
cruits from the industrial army. The immense utility of the 
English country gentleman will not be questioned by any one who 
really knows England. But, at the same time, it is equally indis- 
putable that the sort of life he affeets—the endless indulgence in 
sport, the salmon stream, the grouse moor, the hunting-box, the 
pheasant preserve, and so on—is, on the whole, one of more or less 
harmless,. and often irresponsible, idleness, and that the neigh- 
borhood in which he lives is rarely apt to regard him as an apostle 
of strenuousness. The “country ” everywhere stands for leisure; 
and so long as the “country” continues to represent the supreme 
object of an Englishman’s ambition and his social ideal, so long 
will England be leisurely. 

Again, in an old and stable land, with social standards as fixed 
as the social foundations, and governed by a monarchy, the con- 
ventions play an enormous part; and the conventions in England 
are all against hard work. It is the leisure class that rules, that 
makes up society, that holds all the positions men naturally covet. 
A sort of “ Four Hundred” atmosphere permeates England. In 
America one gets a whiff of it on Fifth Avenue and at Newport, 
but in England one is never away from it. The number of things, 
for instance, that a “ gentleman” cannot do without losing social 
caste is, in England, so prodigious as to form, if I may borrow a 
phrase from the present fiscal controversy, almost a schedule of 
forbidden industries. There are some trades and professions that 
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knows which is which, why a doctor ranks socially above a dentist, 
why the man who sells should be irretrievably below the man who 
manufactures—and he, the Englishman, knows it by an instinct 
which is born in him and which he never examines, and so cannot 
define. Any one who can tell why the merchant should consider 
himself, and be considered by others, the social superior of the 
biggest storekeeper in the kingdom, will be well on the way 
towards understanding England. The daughter of a wealthy manu- 
facturer of kettles marries the owner of the largest dry-goods store 
in London. Why should she be thought and spoken of as having 
married a little, though only a little, beneath her? Personally, | 
do not know. I merely observe, without attempting an explana- 
tion, that the man in the wholesale business is more looked up to 
than the man in the retail business, that while the former is not 
averse from talking about his affairs, the latter is only too anxious 
to “sink the shop,” and that social position in England is regu- 
lated by a host of perfectly factitious and conventional consid- 
erations more readily felt than expressed. Such gradations exist, 
of course, to some extent everywhere, but nowhere are they so 
stereotyped, nowhere do they strike so deeply, as in England. I 
have never yet been able to discover an Englishman who had not 
the social privilege of despising some other Englishman, and the 
lower one penetrates in the social scale the more complex and mys- 
terious and the more rigidly defined do these lines of demarca- 
tion become. The point is that throughout England the sense of 
the nobility of work for its own sake, if not actually lost, has 
become so confused by the intrusion of quite alien factors that the 
sphere of action open to a young man of whatever rank is sensibly 
cireumscribed. The country, while democratic in form, is not demo- 
cratic in spirit. It has not accepted, and does not subscribe to, 
that gospel of work which lies at the root of American strength, 
American success, American democracy. Any one who has looked 
into English trade-unionism must have realized how largely it is 
mixed up with class spirit. The working-man who knows that his 
employer drives down to the office at half past ten, takes a couple 
of hours for lunch, is home again shortly after five, and thinks 
himself somewhat of a “hustler” if he is content with three 
months’ holiday in the year, is not likely to have a keen apprecia- 
tion of the dignity of labor. His ideal insensibly becomes that of 
doing as little as he can, of striving to reproduce on his own plane 
his employer’s mode of life. and of regarding work as an un- 
palatable interruption of the real business of existence. Hence the 
“ca’canny ” policy of English trade-unionism. 

Moreover, there is not in England that buoyant and pervasive 
hope, born of magnificent and palpable opportunity, that ani- 
mates America. England is overcrowded to an extent hardly to 
be realized by those who have not raised some corner of the cur- 
tain themselves and seen with their own eyes the really ghastly 
struggle that is being fought out behind the smiling, comfortable 
externals of English life. Congestion and convention combine to 
make the young man without wealth or influence work out the 
best part of his life in a barren apprenticeship that to an out- 
sider looks little more attractive than mining in Siberia. The 
career is not fully open to talent. The prospect of material bet- 
terment, so near and shining to the young American, is dim and 
distant to the young Englishman. A sort of desperate resignation 
comes easy in this country, and there are some obvious tendencies 
that encourage rather than defeat it. I thought it not un- 
symptomatic of England when, being in a town of seven or eight 
thousand inhabitants the other afternoon, I tried and failed to 
buy a golfing cap. The reason was that it was Thursday after- 
noon, and Thursday in that particular town is “ early-closing ” 
day, and early-closing day means that at two o’clock in the after- 
noon every shop is closed and business at an end. Emphatically 
we take things easily over here. That thriving little town me- 
chanically putting up its shutters at two o'clock every Thursday 
afternoon and declining at any figure to sell a golfing cap will 
stay with me as something incurably English. I sympathize witb 




































my American friend’s query, “ Holiday from what?” England 
is a park, and there are many millions, too many millions, of Eng- 
lishmen who would like nothing better than to be park-keepers. 
We have done nothing to deserve a holiday, and yet we always 
take one. When the schools break up and August strikes, London 
is a mere dissolving view. An invading army could not force its 
way through the multitudinous exodus of holiday seekers. Indeed, 
in some ways | rank August and September as the most strenu- 
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ous months in the Englishman’s year. He goes on walking tours 
like a Fury; he fishes, golfs, plays cricket, rows and shoots, with 
real and tingling energy: he makes excursions with a zest he never 
throws into making money; he inspects antiquities with an ardor 
he would not dream of wasting on a day-book; and he endures the 
agonies of sea-side lodgings with infinite patience and stubborn- 
ness. On a holiday he is a genuine “ hustler.” It is only in busi- 
ness hours that he rests. 


Shall College Athletics be Endowed? 


By William R. Harper 


. President of the University of Chicago 


HE endowment of college athletics has been proposed. 

The authorities of at least three of the largest universi- 

ties in the West have given consideration to the proposi- 

tion. In fact, it is still being considered. No one’s 

eyes are blind to the difficulties which it involves. 
Further study of it may prove conclusively that as a practical 
suggestion it has no value; but until that decision is reached it 
is surely deserving of earnest study, as a possible solution of some 
of the difficulties connected with one of the most serious admin- 
istrative problems of higher education—that of intercollegiate 
athletics. 

It may be urged against the proposition that colleges to-day 
stand in greater need of endowment for other subjects. With 
the various departments of science and the humanities crying 
piteously for larger resources why should money be diverted to 
college athletics? It is only necessary to study the subject to 
appreciate its force. But is it not begging the question to use 
the word “ divert"? The endowment of athletics will come, if 
it comes at all, from men who would never think, perhaps, of 
giving money for the endowment of a department of science, or 
one of the departments of arts and literature. This point should 
not be overlooked. Besides, if the department of physical cul- 
ture. of which athletics is only a division, is worthy to be one of 
the departments in an institution of higher learning, is it not as 
deserving of endowment as any other department? 

It is suggested, however, that the public is quite ready to pay 
the expenses of the athletic teams by the purchase of tickets at 
the gate. Why, then, should they not have this privilege? It is 
certainly possible, in the case of this department, if it is to be 
reckoned as one of the university departments, to secure its sip- 
port in this way from the masses. The peculiar advantage of 
this fact should not be ignored; and as long as the public is will- 
ing to perform this service should they not be permitted to do 
so? The force of this suggestion, however, is somewhat counter- 
balanced by the fact, as will be noted later, that other points in 
contention are the uncertainty of this kind support, and, still 
worse, the degradation which it carries with it. Shall the uni- 
versity depend for the support of one of its departments upon 
a crowd, a large proportion of which treats the game as it would 
treat the race-course, and patronizes it because of the oppor- 
tunity which it furnishes for gambling? Shall a higher institu- 
tion of learning cater thus to the lowest passions of the multi- 
tude? 

It is true, as has been urged, that tickets must be distributed 
according to some plan. Is it possible to devise a better or more 
economical plan than that now in vogue? Here, again, there is 
danger of losing sight of the fact that by the present plan, in 
accordance with which a high price is placed upon tickets of ad- 
mission, many members of the faculty and still larger numbers of 
the student body are actually prevented from attending the games 
because of their inability te meet the exorbitant charges. At- 
tendance upon the athletic games throughout a single year in a 
certain institution involves a cost of not less than thirty dollars. 
This sum of money is a very serious matter for a large proportion 
of the students. A plan which would permit the presentation of 
free tickets for all games to members of the faculty and to all 
students would contribute largely to a stronger and higher in- 
stitutional spirit, and, at the same time, be of financial advan- 
tage to those who need help. 

The most serious objection to the suggestion thus far offered 
is, perhaps, the charge that such a policy would develop still 
further that much-dreaded spectre of paternalism; for would it 
not almost entirely remove responsibilitv from the students them- 
selves, and make the management of the athletic interests a per- 
functory thing so far as student activity is concerned? One 
might ask two questions: If the student management of athletics 
has been so thoroughly satisfactory, and if it has contributed so 
greatly to the legitimate education of the student body, why is 
the tendency of recent years so strongly in the direction of sub- 
stituting for it a more or less definite faculty control? And, 
furthermore, if it is distinctly to the advantage of the student 
body to be admitted in a substantial way to the control and di- 
rection of the college affairs, why should the principle not be car- 
ried still further and the control and management of other col- 
lege interests be placed in student hands? Is there really any 
considerable danger of so great an increase in the development of 
paternalism as will prove a serious menace to the best interests 
of the colleges? This frequent raising of the bugbear of paternal- 
ism, in connection with every college question that comes up for 
discussion, tends to weaken the force of the ery, especially inas- 
much as the freedom to-day accorded the student body of the 


larger institutions is greater than ever before. If a careful ex- 
amination were made of all the facts, it would probably be found 
greater than the best interests of the student body really demand. 

An important difficulty, of course, lies in the fact that it would 
be impossible to secure uniformity of policy in any, large number 
of universities. Some might be able to secure such an endowment. 
while others could not. But would this, after all, be serious? 
There is great diversity in the endowment of institutions in other 
departments; why should uniformity be necessary in this case? 
Could not those institutions which are closeiy related in athletic 
work have a common fund, the weaker in this case receiving some 
advantage from the stronger? Cooperation of this kind would 
surely tend to develop an institutional spirit which in itself might 
be of distinct advantage to other educational interests. It is ap- 
parent, therefore, that many difficulties lie ‘in the way of realiza- 
tion of any such plan as that which has been suggested, but it may 
be worth while to note in passing a few of the points which are 
urged in favor of the policy. 

If college athletics were endowed, and the same precautions 
taken in reference to the expenditure of money which controls 
in other departments, the actual cost of athletics would be greatly 
reduced. Some believe that this saving would amount to 50 per 
cent. of the total sum expended. No one doubts that the saving 
would be considerable. This statement does not imply that at 
present there is any gross mismanagement. It means simply that 
with the elimination of certain rivalries, the strict control of ex- 
penses, the more definite knowledge of resources, a real improve- 
ment could be effected in the financial administration of the work. 
When it is recalled that the amount now expended in the case 
of single institutions ranges from $25,000 a year to more than 
$100,000, it can easily be understood that, at all events, there is a 
field for the practice of economy. 

It is contended, moreover, that this policy would remove a 
large measure of that element in college athletics that is now rec 
ognized as illegitimate. That this element exists, in the East 
as well as in the West, no one can doubt, after the recent dis- 
closures in connection with the difficulties at Brown University. 
The adoption of this new policy, many believe, would take away 
the motive for encouraging this illegitimate side of college ath- 
letics. The rivalry between institutions would be less intense. 
The contests would be lifted to a higher level. The sport would 
become in a true sense a gentleman’s sport. The necessity of se- 
curing large returns from games and certain unpleasant features 
fostered by the athletic management for the sake of financial suc- 
cess would no longer exist. In brief, the character of the game 
would be transformed. The evils so manifest to-day may be 
traced, in nearly every case, to the financial side. Change the 
policy and the occasion of evil will disappear. 

As has already been suggested, the claim is put forward that 
the work in athletics is'a part. of the work in physical culture, 
and that since the department of physical culture is a regularly 
recognized department in many institutions, coordinate with other 
departments of the university, it requires for its proper conduct 
the same provision in its various subdepartments that is made 
for other subjects included in the schedule of the university. So 
long as the most conspicuous work of the department of physical 
culture is dependent for its support upon gate receipts at public 
games it cannot occupy the high and dignified place which should 
be accorded it. If the athletic work of the department is not of 
sufficient value to the department, to the men, and to the institu- 
tion concerned to warrant its support -in a legitimate fashion, 
this work should immediately be given up. The evils which are 
associated with athletics, as now administered, are so many that 
they bring reproach upon this department, and, indeed, upon the 
cause of higher education itself. Reorganization of the athletic 
work, or its discontinuance, is demanded by publie opinion in- 
side, as well as outside, of the universities. 

Who will dispute the statement that if the adoption of this 
policy would bring about the changes that are predicted by its 
advocates, the endowment of athletics: would be fully worth the 
cost involved. To dignify that which to-day is confessedly a source 
of disgrace and reproach to the college authorities; to remove the 
incentive which is so strong as to lead to illegitimate and im- 
moral representations; to minimize, at all events, the rivalry in 
institutions which in so many cases has proved to be injurious: 
to lift the cause of higher physical ‘education to a plane co- 
ordinate with that of intellectual education—all this is worth 
doing, if it can be done even at great cost. : 

But how is it possible to accomplish this? The most ardent 
advocate of the policy will concede at once that the change. if 

(Continued on page 1367.) 
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F it be true, as the writer contends, that to “ fish out” a body 
of water, using legitimate means, is almost impossible, the 
same does not hold true regarding game coverts. “ Shot-out.” 
land is, perhaps, not literally shot out; but the term’s deadly 
meaning includes stretches of country from which game has 

been driven by constant shooting, or by deforestization, and the 
consequent drainage or drying up of water-supply, or the wretched 
work of poachers, or by fire, or by the encroachments of civiliza- 
tion. 

Game regions can be absolutely depopulated; yet that disaster 
does not actually overtake one in five districts commonly reputed 
to be “ shet out.” The immediate neighborhood of the metropolis 
is generally considered to be “ shot out.” And much of it is, with- 
in the wide meaning of the phrase. But a difference must be estab- 
lished between “ shot-out ” districts which, once or twice a year 
are temporarily populated by migratory game birds, and “* shot- 
out” territory in which native-born and non-migratory game birds 
stil! find hiding-places, resisting still the menace of extermination. 

An example of the latter kind of country occurs to the writer. 
Arriving one morning in November at a village which is now a 
suburb of New York, I found myself walking toward my destina- 
tion in company with a small one-eyed man with whom I had ex- 
changed a civil greeting at the station, and who had volunteered 
to pilot me to the house of the man I was seeking. Our road, 
stiffened to flint by early frost, lay through a depression between 
wooded slopes, and I wondered how many decades ago the last 
grouse had drummed in those rocky thickets. Woodlands unten- 
anted by their most ancient freeholders, the wild creatures, lose 
much of interest for me, and I said so to the one-eyed stranger, 
never dreaming he could understand. But he did. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied, “ woods without sumpin’ in ’em is dam 
lonely. When this here country is cleaned out I'll go too.” 

“Cleaned out? Isn’t it?” I asked. 

“Not on your life,” he said, winking his good eye and waving 
a dirty thumb toward the thicket. 

*“ Why, man,” I persisted, * we’re almost in sight of the Brooklyn 
Bridge. There can’t be any game here.” 

* That’s what you think,” he observed, calmly. 

* And that’s what everybody thinks,” I added. 

“Sure! An’ that’s why there’s game here,” 
another wink. 

We walked on in silence for a while. 
it: don’t be afraid of me.” 

“T ain't.” he said. ‘ You could tramp all day an’ never raise a 
feather.” 

* And what would happen if you tramped all day?” I inquired, 
smiling. 

* Well, I guess sumpin’ would drop,” he drawled; “ an’ I kind er 
guess it might be a partridge.” 

“A partridge! Here?” 

“Sure,” he said, with a sly grin. 

Our road was long: confidence begets confidence; and, like my- 
self, he was an individual who made up his mind very quickly 
about strangers. 

* Kind er took to you first shot.’ he observed, filling his mouth 
with tobacco and driving it into one cheek by using his thumb as 
a ramrod. ‘“ We country fellers has our idees. I knowed you 
wasn’t no Dutchman.” 

* Thanks,” I said. 

* No, nor no game-hog, neither,” he added. 

We were getting on. 

“Say,” he volunteered, “ what takes you over to Barclay’s?” 

I told him. 

“Was you fixin’ to stay to-night?” 

* No.” 

“Well, you better fix it up to stay to-night. 
so dam tony, but it’s clean. Is it a go?” 

“ Well, Tl tell you,” said I, gravely. “I don’t want to shoot 
the last of the game. If there are any left I’d rather not disturb 
them.” 

* Don’t you worry,” he said 
aman say them things. But there ain’t no call to worry. 


he rejoined with 


Then I said, “* Tell me about 


My shanty ain’t 


“ You talk right, an’ I like to hear 
Say, 
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Drawn by Sydney Adamson 


if there was any chance o’ shootin’ out this place d’ye think I'd 
let you? You ain’t acquainted with me, I guess. No, sir: I was 
raised yonder. Thirty year ago the last partridge was shot— 
only he wasn’t. See? ‘Twenty year ago the last rabbit was gobbled 


by those Long Island Dutchmen. See? That settled it. Every 
one knew there wasn’t no more game here—’cept me. For five years 
I didn’t touch a gun,—no, nor let any one shoot, neither. How 


did I fix it? I follered ’em, an’ [ had a tarrier what scared the 
birds an’ set ’em kitin’.” 

He grinned and wiped his mouth on his mitten. 

“Kor fifteen years I’ve been nursin’ them birds, sir. An’ out 
o’ the broods [ take enough each season to keep ’em from ownin’ 
the place. Breakin’ up broods and takin’ a fair number each sea- 
son keeps the birds healthy an’ keeps ’em increasin’. <Ain’t | 
right? Sure. You know, bein’ a sport like me, that certain, dis- 
tricts can feed and cover only a certain number of birds. When 
they git beyond that number, natur’ steps in; the sooperfloos birds 
git the pip an’ the gapes, or die o’ wet feet, or git ticks into their 
heads, or some other thing. Now, ’stead o’ givin’ them pore 
birds a show to die o’ pip, I jest takes ’em gentlelike with my old 
gun—an’ never a bird falls to my aim without I judged he was over- 
crowdin’ the rest. ‘ For the ginral good o’ the community,’ sez I, 
an’ down goes the old cock.” 

Thus discoursed my one-eyed philosopher. I would not have 
missed him for anything, and he easily persuaded me to come to 
his shanty after my misson had been accomplished. 

About rioon, business matters having been arranged, I was free 
to walk across the fields to Charlie’s—such being the name of my 
one-eyed friend. A big gaunt red setter greeted me—an enor- 
mous and powerful animal, built like a race-horse, and betraying, 
in his ticked muzzle and white chest, traces of other breeds than 
Irish. Charlie opened the door, and I entered. 

Clad, as I chanced to be, in knickerbockers and heather-spats, I 
was practically prepared for a shooting tramp that frosty after- 
noon. Charley, wearing overalls tucked into boots, and a mangy 
fur cap, buttoned up his flannel shirt, and was ready. The gun 
he offered astonished me. It was a beautiful hammerless weapon, 
fresh, as though just from the polishing-rag of the maker, and I 
glanced at his own muzzle-loader in undisguised amazement. 

“ A gentleman give me that there fancy gun,” he observed. “I 
don’t use it; but I set a great store by it, for the man that give it 
to me was all white. Him an’ me has shot a sight o’ birds out here, 
Bir. 

“ Does he still come?” I asked. 

“No, sir; he’s dead.” 

The big lank dog sniffed at me, glanced up at Charlie, and 
wagged his tail. 

“He done a lot for me,” said Charlie, dropping a dozen shells 
into his ragged pockets. ‘ Now it seems kind er quietlike in them 
woods ;—he was that jolly, sir!—an’ when he dropped his bird 
you could hear his laugh ’way down to Wall Street, I guess. . 
Come on, pup!” 

We took a cow-path behind his shanty, slopped through a swamp, 
bore to the left, and entered the thicket which clothed a rocky 
slope to the top of the long ridge. Here Dan’l, the dog, led off; and 
Charlie, dropping back beside me, whispered : 

“They’re here, but they’re shy. Dan’l, he trails ‘em an’ 
fixes to drive ’em back at us. They jump up wild, mostly, though 
the young birds of this year’s brood ‘is likely to lie for us. Be 
ready for any old thing! ‘here ain’t no countin’ on these here 
birds.” 

For a quarter of an hour we climbed and descended through 
thickets, briers, stiff second-growth, and patches of saplings that 
whipped back as we pressed forward. And always Dan’l glided 
ahead, silent, swift, yet quartering close enough for us to catch 
glimpses of his fox-red coat through the subdued light of the wood- 
land. I remember that I was floundering through a murderous 
patch of bull-briers, guarding face and hands as well as I could, 
when, emerging on a rock, 1 caught a quick gesture from Charlie. 
Straight ahead, stiffened into a living bronze, stood Dan’l:  be- 
yond, rose masses of rock, tier on tier, to the crevasses of which 
clung leafless bushes. Charlie went forward; I stepped out on the 























left; the dog quivered, took a stiff step forward, halted, crept 
on, inch.by inch, working toward the left. 

After a moment’s noiseless advance I felt that we had to do 
with a wily old cock-grouse; and we had. But the sophisticated 
Dan’l was his match, cutting the invisible bird from the swamp 
toward which he was plainly heading, keeping him to the saplings 
and the rising ground of the ridge. Twice again the cock halted; 
twice the doe froze stiff;-but we went forward in vain, the cun- 
ning veteran refusing to tlush. Then, without warning, a grouse 
sprang up to my left, and I dropped him with the second barrel. 
The roar of Charlie’s-muzzle-loader echoed my fusilade, and a big 
whirring cock-grouse collapsed in midair, and drove downward, 
bouncing on the springy leaves as he struck. 

“Not that trip,” said Charlie. ‘“ Dan’l an’ me we seen that 
trick too often. Good shot, sir. That’s a this year bird you got.” 

[ was excited; the strain of trailing the old cock had told on 
me; and I remember that I laughed aloud and talked a great 
deal and patted Dan’l and praised him while we drew our birds 
for his benefit. 

Charlie grinned. “That sounds good,” he said. “I kind er 
like to hear you laugh an’ talk an’ carry on. He done it. It’s 
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“Don’t I?” he rejoined, with a leer. 
He certainly did. Dan’l, no longer working close, sailed off into 
the wind, cutting that upland into slices; and, before I could 
realize it, he was crawling after a retreating and unseen covey 
which led away toward a villainous brier-filled swamp on the 
edge of the woods. We came up just in time for a long shot as 
the covey, a rattling big one, flushed wild and drove forward. | 
confess I did the idiotic, tiring first into the brown and the second 
at a single bird; Charlie’s long gun cracked, burying the covey from 
sight in a white cloud of smoke. He did not employ the second 
barrel, saying that we had our limit from that bevy. And that 
was true. 


And so, carrying a pretty bunch of game, which Charlie forced 
on me in spite of protest, I took the train at dark for Manhattan. 
It was a pleasant lesson in many things; it is pleasant to remem- 
ber; it is pleasanter still to know that my friend, Charlie, cherishes 
a souvenir of that day with something approaching the affection 
with which he fondles the beautiful hammerless gun which he does 
not use. As for Dan’l, he wears a very gorgeous collar of solid 
silver, which, [ fear, he regards with more toleration than gratitude. 


Drawn by Sydney Adamson 


The roar of Charlie’s muzzle-loader echoed my fusilade 


real sociable to hear you laugh. .To hell with a man what can’t 
laugh when he gits a old cock like this!” 

Then he gravely pocketed his bird and mine, reloaded the long 
brown fowling-piece, and flung it upon his shoulder. 

“That's all, sir. We have our limit on this ridge.” 

[ acquiesced gladly; and, side by side, we tramped back through 
the pathless thickets, Dan’l at heel, while Charlie talked of the 
old days when his city friend was alive. We bagged two cotton- 
tails at the thicket’s edge, Dan’l retrieving with a sneeze of dis- 
like. 

“He won't touch woodcock or snipe,” observed Charlie. ‘ Some 
dogs is that way, you know, sir. It kind er sickens ’em, I guess, 
though they stand ’em all right an’ stanch. It’s all I can do to 
make him bring in a rabbit.” 

_.“ It seems strange to think of grouse, woodcock, snipe, and rab- 
bits in the suburbs of New York,” I said. 

“Good safe spot for ’em,” he chuckled.“ There’s more than 
that here, too, An’ as you’re my friend, an’ as you kind er favor 
him, I’m goin’ to fix it for you so’s you can have one more shot.” 

With that Dan’l was set forward into a stretch of rolling up- 
land set with low bunches of brambles, scrub-oak, and frost- 
killed weeds. 

“You don’t mean quail?” I exclaimed 
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Recently, an eminent naturalist told me that in his country 
place, where he permits no shooting. wild creatures are returning, 
and flourishing in the leafy sanctuary. Among other game birds, 
the ruffed grouse reappeared; and, unfortunately, was almost ex- 
terminated through overprotection: 

It occurred in this way: the naturalist built a high web-wire 
fence around his preserve; the grouse, flying by night in their 
headlong fashion, came into violent collision with the fence. Some 
he found hung -up, heads caught in the wire meshes; others were 
killed outright. It was a sad ending for the creatures which he 
had tried so hard to protect. 

I have seen the same thing in other parts of the country. <A 
month or two ago I found a dead grouse under the window, squat- 
ting as though prepared for flight. Not a feather was ruffled, not 
a seratch appeared, and indeed for a time [ stood watching 
the bird, expecting to see it whir up and fly away, so absolutely 
natural did it appear. But there could be little doubt about the 
manner of its death—a lightning head-on collision with the side 
of the house. 

Twice, in my experience, [ have known of ruffed grouse flying 
through windows and falling stunned to the floor. This is, I be- 
lieve, not an unusual incident, though, personally, I have wit- 


nessed it but twice. 













































































































WAR PICTURES 
NEW YorK, August 10, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—In the issue of Collier’s Weekly dated August 13, 1904, 
that paper publishes, on pages 22 and 23, three pictures. One of 
them, “Japanese Resting in the Snow.” was published in a Col- 
lier’'s of April 23, 1904; the second, * The Sunken Aorictz,” was 
published in a Collier's of March 26, 1904, and the third, “ Strag- 
glers in Rear of Japanese Army,” was published in a Collicr’s of 
May 7, 1904. 

These are the “ latest’ from the front, according to Collier’s 
way of printing pictures twice and fooling the public. 

In the issue of Collier's Weekly of March 26, 1904, there is a 
picture of the Russian battle-ship Czarevitch, beneath which is 
written “Sunk February 8.” By news from the daily papers the 
Czarevitch escaped from Port Arthur August 10. 

This is an example of “correct news.” We think it would be 
proper to excoriate Collicr’s for giving such fake information. 

I am, sir, WILLIAM J. BUTLER. 

327 East Fifty-first Street, New York city. . 


[We cannot comply with this request; we never criticise our 
neighbors for making errors that are not wilful. Editors would 
have to be more than human to avoid being imposed upon oceca- 
sionally. Only a few weeks ago we ourselves printed a war picture 
which we had every reason to believe to be genuine, and which 
in all probability we never should have known was spurious if 
Mr. Collier had not editorially directed our attention to the 
fact.—Epiror WEEKLY. | 4 


“FRANCE AND THE VATICAN ” 
Boston, MAss., August 12, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—Will you kindly allow me to call your attention to an 
injustice perpetrated, unwittingly, I am sure, by one of your edi- 
torial writers in the article “ France and the Vatican” in your 
issue of August 6. Because I believe the injustice is founded on 
a total misconception of the causes and merits of the unfortunate 
differences between these two powers, and because I have confi- 
dence in that spirit of fairness which shines so conspicuously over 
the many merits of your journal, I ask you to spare me a little 
space to point out the injustice and its source, and, thereby, in 
some slight measure, aid in its remedy. 

The editorial mentioned seems to take as an undisputed premise 
the proposition that the Catholic Church is a pensioner upon the 
bounty of the French government, and that its reluctance to sever 
the connection is but the reluctance of the holder of a sinecure to 
surrender his emolument. 

That this proposition is erroneous may be proved, I believe, by 
a glance at the text of the concordat of 1801 (De Pradt, “ Quatre 
Concordats,” tome 2, pp. 102 et seq.), the four main articles of 
which are as follows: 

“ Article 1—The Roman Catholic and apostolic religion shall 
be freely exercised in France. Its worship shall be free in con- 
formity with such regulations of the police as the government may 
deem necessary for public tranquillity. 

“ Article 2.—The Holy See, in concert with the government, will 
arrange a new hierarchical fabric for France. $ 

“ Article 13.—His holiness, for the peace, welfare, and happy 
reestablishment of the Catholic religion, declares that neither he 
nor his. successors shall molest: in any, way the purchasers of 
confiscated church property, and consequently the possession and 
titles to such property, and the revenues appertaining thereto, 
shall remain incommutable in those having juridical titles thereto. 

*“ Article 14.—The government assures a proper salary to the 
bishops’and pastors whose dioceses and parishes shall be included 
within the rearrangement.” 

The Chureh organization in France, just previous to the signing 
of this agreement, consisted of ex-communicated bishops and priests 
whose only religious work was the collection of their salaries, for 
Catholics neither trusted. loved. nor followed them, and_non- 
Catholics had no desire for their ecclesiastical ministrations in 
any event. Yet there was then, as now, a deep religious senti- 
ment in the hearts of a large part of the French people, and as 
they would have nothing to do with the Church the government 
had provided for them, the government decided to provide them 
with one with which they weuld have to do. But that Church was 
in existence, the Roman Catholic and apostolic, though its bishops 
had been banished and priests slain or exiled. The bishops .were 
all inimical to Napoleon, and to restore them to their sees was to 
enthrone his bitter enemies in positions where they could make 
serious trouble for him. To restore the old Church organization 
and yet be sure that its high offices should be held by his friends 
was a plan which the Pope evidently thought not unreasonable, 
for he agreed to it and forced the resignations of all the incum 
bents of the ancient sees of France. This agreement was recorded 
in articles 1 and 2. Each side gave and each side received a 
benefit. 

But there was another matter. not so easy of adjustment. The 
revolutionary government had seized the property of the Church 
and put it to its own or private uses. That property consisted 
of endowments for religious, charitable, and educational purposes, 
abbey lands, parsonages, asylums, hospitals, schools, colleges, libra- 
ries, works of art, cathedrals. and churches. Much of-it had been 
sold over and over again, and had reached the hands of innocent 
purchasers, and much personal propertv had been scattered. The 
total value of all this has been variously estimated at from $800,- 
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To return it was impossible, to pay 
its equivalent in cash would have bankrupted the government of 
that day, and to propose either would have ended all hope: of a 


000,000 to $1,000,000,600. 


rearrangement. As a method of bonding the debt Napoleon agreed 
to the terms of Article 14, and the Pope, on his part, agreed to 
Article 13. The clergy, then, appointed under this agreement were, 
properly, no more “state functionaries” than the holder of a 
United States bond is a public official. 

The problem before the Vatican and France to-day is to 
terminate this treaty made between the Church and Napoleon. 
That the Church would weleome the severance of relations, if the 
property should be restored and complete liberty given to her, 
seems to me to be demonstrated by the willingness she showed to 
the separation of church in state in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the 
Philippines. If France were as fair-dealing as the United States 
it would take but a short time to settle the question by deliver- 
ing to the Church property similar to that so freely turned over 
to her in our new possessions. If the state felt that the property, 
or any part thereof, was necessary to her welfare it would be no 
more difficult for France to get it fairly than it was for the 
United States to get fairly the lands of the friars. If France 
will not do this why should she not continue to pay the amount 
so long carried in the budget of public worship? It is but the 
payment of a just debt, for the government of France has no more 
moral right to take that property without recompense than the 
State of New York has to take the property of Trinity Church 
corporation, or than the national government has to take the 
pennies which will be dropped in the contribution boxes of the 
churches of Washington city next Sunday. 

But beyond the question of property, the Church would forego 
even her right to her own if the present French government would 
let her depart in peace. But that a really free church is the last 
thing intended by MM. Combes et cie, is shown by the personnel of 
the commission appointed to draw up a law for the government 
of the Church, and the trend of the measure so far as considered. 
Not a Catholic on the commission, not even a moderate republican, 
every man an avowed hater of the Church, and the most of them 
acknowledged atheists, and the draft of the Briand bill, which 
is under consideration, makes farcical any claim the government 
may make to foster religious liberty. And as Mr. Briand is not 
the most extreme of the body, it is more than probable that the 
bill, when it comes forth from their hands, will be more drastic 
still. At any rate, it will not be any milder, and as the bill is 
reported so will it be passed. 

Under these circumstances is it surprising that the Church is 
reluctant to change her present status, unpleasant as it is, and 
endure conditions much worse, slavery after robbery. or turn on 
the government of her country and do battle against all the forces 
France can bring to bear against her? And does it not appear that 
the Church of France is something nobler than the poor-spirited 
creature your editorial seems to imply? 

And last: Bishops Geay and Le Nordez were not summoned to 
Rome because of their replies to a circular from the Pope. Such 
a circular has not been sent. Bishop Geay is charged with 
“flagrant immorality ” and Bishop Le Nordez with neglect of his 
episcopal duties. 1 an, sir, 

MatTTHEW HALE. 


APPROVAL 


San Marcos, Texas, August 13, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1rr,—Permit me to express my appreciation of the breadth to 
which Harper’s WEEKLY has attained under its present editor- 
ship. 

A few years ago many, in my knowledge, read it because it was 
a strong and ably edited paper that gave us things from an entirely 
different point of view than our own. If the questions written of 
were among the many we were vitally interested in and knew 
something of we read that we might see another point of view, one 
with which we disagreed perhaps. but were glad to hear that our 
own ideas might be better founded. We thought them the opinions 
of a “typical New-Yorker,” broad with the narrowness of Fifth 
Avenue. 

Now we see all the questions of the day, those that concern Texas 
as well as New York, discussed with an insight and breadth of 
view that is the ideal for a paper of the WEEKLY’s circulation and 
influence. 

In it all sections and all opinions are treated, as they should be 
fairly and justly. Its opinions seem to be that happy medium 
that embodies justice to North, South, East, and West. 

At least one Southern man discontinued his subscription because 
the paper was “so partisan and unfair”; now he can go back to 
his old pleasure in reading its pages carefully each week. 

T am, sir, CoLEMAN YOUNG. 


* ANNIVERSARIES ” 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., August 6, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr.—Permit me to express the profound pleasure and high ad- 
miration with which I have read the article entitled “‘ Anniversa- 
ries,” in your latest issue. The weight of the thought and the 
perfection of the English make it a model for editorial writers. I 
shall be much obliged if you will convey my appreciation to the 
author. I an, sir, 

ASHTON PHELPS. 

President and Associate Editor New Orleans 7imcs-Democrat. 


















Progress of the War 


From the beginning of the war, February 
9 until August 16, the following Russian war- 
ships have been destroyed: the Petropav- 
lorsk. Variag, Bogatyr, Rurik, Boyarin, Ko- 
viet: and Yenesei. The battle-ships Czare- 
ritch. Pobieda, Retvisan and Peresviet, and 
the cruiser Askold were badly damaged in 
the battle of August 10. The cruiser Pal- 
jada has been missing since this engagement 
and is reported to have been sunk. The Rus- 
sian cruisers Rossia and Gromoboi were 
damaged in the engagement of August 14 in 
which the cruiser Rurik was sunk. Several 
Russian torpedo-boats, destroyers, and gun- 
boats are also known to have been sunk by 
the Japanese. Japan has lost the battle- 
ship Hatsuse, the cruiser Yoshino, and 
several torpedo-boats, and a Japanese 
cruiser was successfully torpedoed by the 
Russians on May 10. 

In the majority of land engagements the 
Japanese have been victorious. Some of the 
most important Japanese victories have been 
the battle of the Yalu on May 1, the battle 
of Kin-Chow and Nanshan Hill on May 26, 
the battle of Vafangow on June 13, the battle 
of Telissu, on June 15, the battle of Tashi- 
Chao on July 24 and 25, and the battle of 
Simou-cheng on July 30 and 31. The 
Japanese estimate their total casualties 
from the beginning of the war up to and in- 
cluding August 1, at 12,055 men, killed or 
wounded. 

August 17.—The Mikado yesterday sent a 
message to Lieutenant-General Stoessel, com- 
manding the Russian forces at Port Arthur, 
demanding the surrender of Port Arthur 
and requesting that all non-combatants 
leave the city in case the demand for sur- 
render is not complied with. The Russian 
war-ships at Port Arthur made a sortie to- 
day, but returned in a few hours without 
having encountered the Japanese. 

The cruisers Rossia and Gromoboi, which 
were damaged in the battle of August 14, 
returned to Vladivostok to-day. 

August 18.—Lieutenant-General Stoessel 
has refused the Japanese demand for the 
surrender of Port Arthur, and has also de- 
clined to allow the removal of non-com- 
batants. The Japanese have renewed their 
attack on the city. 

Admiral Skrydloff’s official report of the 
naval battle of August 14, in which the 
cruiser Rurik was sunk, was received to- 
day in St. Petersburg. The cruiser Rossia 
sustained eleven holes at her water-line and 
the Gromoboi six. The number of casualties 
in the battle, exclusive of the loss on the 
Rurik, was 135 men killed and 307 wounded. 

August 19.—A despatch from Mukden 
says that the Japanese outposts are within 
four miles of the Russians southeast of 
Liao-Yang, and small skirmishes are of daily 
occurrence. The movements of the land 
forces in Manchuria have been greatly re- 
tarded by the heavy rains of the past week. 

Chinese refugees who arrived at Chefoo to- 
day from Port Arthur report that the Rus- 
sians have recaptured an important posi- 
tion which was taken by the Japanese some- 
time ago. 

August 20.—The Japanese yesterday occu- 
piel An-shan-Chan, about twenty miles 
south of Liao-Yang and midway between that 
place and Hai-cheng. The Russians re- 
treated northward. 

It is reported in Chefoo that the Japanese 
before Port Arthur have captured a fort one 
mile north of Golden Hill. The Russian 
garrison at Port Arthur is estimated at 23,- 
000 men, covering an area of twelve miles. 

It was announced to-day in St. Petersburg 
that the Russian cruiser Diana has arrived 
at Saignon, French Indo-China, and the 
cruiser Novik at Karsakovsk, Island of Sak- 
halin. 

August 21.—A telegram from Tokyo says 
that yesterday two Japanese cruisers at- 
tacked the Russian cruiser Novik in the 
harbor at Karsakovsk, inflicted heavy in- 
Juries and finally drove her ashore a partial 
Wreck. The Japanese ships were not 
Seriously injured. 

August 22.—A despatch from St. Peters- 
burg says that the Russian Government has 
decided to disarm the protected cruiser 
Askold and the destroyer Grozovoi, which 
have been at Shanghai since the naval battle 
of August 10. 
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A “Quiet Little Game” 


A New York woman who has been spend- 
ing the summer in the Adirondacks tells this 
story: ‘The colony of summer residents,” 
she said, “consisted of a dozen apparently 
strait-laced and mild-mannered ladies who 
spent most of their time playing euchre. 
When they asked me to join them I told 
them—sure of my escape—that I never 
played anything but poker. 

“* Why, one of them whispered, ‘that’s 
just what we like best. We'll have a quiet 
little game with a small limit—what do you 
say?’ 

““When we sat down my hostess remarked 
casually that we would play a five-dollar 
limit, and that my pile of chips represented 
$100. When we finished, one of the old 
ladies had won $280, another $165, and the 
third had lost $320. I considered myself 
lucky to get off with a loss of $125. As 
we rose from the table, the mild-mannered 
old lady who had invited me to play leaned 
over and said, ‘I am so sorry, my dear; but 
how would you feel if we had been playing 
for real money?’ ” 





Honest 


Tu1s story is being told by a well-known 
man of affairs in New York, one of whose 
hobbies it is to observe human nature in the 
street-cars: He met recently in one of his 
trips about town an acquaintance who, like 
himself, chose to ride in public rather than 
private conveyances, 

“J was riding in the Fifty-ninth Street 
cross-town car day before yesterday,” said 
the acquaintance, “and the conductor gave 
me by mistake a twenty-dollar gold piece 
instead of a nickel—my proper c'.ange.” 

“Ts that so!” exclaimed the other. “ And 
did you return it to him?” 

The acquaintance hesitated. ‘“ Well—to be 
honest,” he said, “ I didn’t.” 








| 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING Sykur’ | 


should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 


is the best remedy for diarrhoea.—-[ Adv.] 











ConDENSED MILK affords the maximum amount of food energy 
in the minimum bulk, conferring the greatest good to the 
infant with the least tax on the digestive organs. It surpasses 
all other foods for artificial infant feeding. ‘Try it.—{ Adv.] 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 








Piso’s CURE FOR CONSUMPTION always gives relief in 
cases of Coughs and Colds. 25c.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 

My grandmother 
used Pears’ Soap; 
perhaps yours did, 
too. We owe them 
gratitude for that. 


Use Pears’ for 
the children; they 
soon acquire the 
habit. 

Established in 1789. ; 
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A system of units fitted with modern de 
vices for filing business letters and papers. 


The lowest in price, and the only 
sectional cabinets made with 
metai interlocking strips on ends 


of units—absolutely essential to 
a perfect union of the sections. 
In stock by dealers in principal cities or 
direct from factory, freight paid. Send for 
Catalog 804—F, 


The SlobcWernicke ozs" 


Broadway; 




















Chocolates 
and Confections 


The most delicious product of the 
candy making art. 
Sold everywhere 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1816 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N.J. 














“ PISO'S CURE FOR ww 


eS CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. () 
Best Cough Syrup. ‘Tastes Good. Use FN 
in time. Sol: druggists. nal 


CONSUMPTION 













































































SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 


In the opening chapter Yamela Mardale is introduced to the reader 
as a young society woman of London, beautiful and of rare personal 
charm. Late one night Pamela and Alan Warrisden, who is in love with 
her, observe a young couple ieaving the opposite house. They are Tony 
and Millicent Stretton, who live in a gloomy house presided over ‘by 
the rich but unjust father of the young man. They are in reality kept 
prisoners by the whims of the tyrannical old man, and it is only by 
playing truant and going out by stealth late at night that they are 
able to.enter at all into the life of the outside world. But finally they 
both weary of their monotonous life, and Tony determines to go to 
America to make his fortune. In his absence Millie becomes infatuated 
with Lionel Callon, a gentlemanly adventurer. Pamela wishes to help 
her. She sends Warrisden on a mission to find Tony and bring him 
home. Warrisden finds that Tony, having lost all of his small fortune 
in New York, is now in the North Sea on a trawler. Warrisden uses 
every argument to prevail upon him to come back, but he refuses. Tony 
remains on the trawler until the term of his cruise is over (meanwhile 
having learned of his father’s death), and then decides to enlist in the 
french Foreign Legion, as no other career seems open to him. John 
Mudge, a friend of Pamela’s, learns from her of the peril Millie is in 
from Callon. He buys up all Callon’s debts and places them in the hands 
of a single firm of solicitors, who insist on a settlement within twenty- 


tour hours. Callon receives a proposition from Mudge to superintend ° 


an important enterprise of the latter’s in Chile, which his financial dif- 
ficulties compel him to accept. Warrisden, although he has proposed to 
her unsuccessfully before, again asks Pamela to marry him, and she 
allows him to think that in time it will be possible for her to accept 
him. One thing, she tells him, would make her take the step now: the 
return of Tony Stretton. Warrisden, desirous of obtaining information 
as to Tony’s whereabouts, goes to London to visit Tony’s friend Mr. 
Chase, who, he thinks, will be able to enlighten him. He finds on his 
arrival that Chase has died suddenly, and on examining the hand- 
writing and address on the envelope of a letter intended for the min- 
ister, thinks that he has found a clue to Tony’s hiding-place. Callon 
returns from Chile and persuades Millie to go south with him. They are 
seen driving together late at night in Regent’s Park by Mr. Mudge, who 
tells Pamela that he suspects danger for Millie. Pamela summons War- 
risden to an old trysting-place of theirs for consultation—the . parlor 
of the village inn, in order to devise a plan to help Millie. Pamela, 
for the second time, commissions Warrisden to go in search of Tony, 
and he gladly accepts. Pamela goes to Roquebrune, which she had 
visited as a young girl, and while there learns of the. presence of 
Lionel Callon. Stretton, meanwhile, is sent with a troop of soldiers 
on an expedition across the Desert of Sahara. On his return to Mo- 
rocco he is given the commission of lieutenant, and he then decides to 
write to Millie. At that moment Warrisden arrives with the letter 
from Pamela. Tony reads the letter, and decides to desert the legion, 
with which he has enlisted for five years, and return to England. He 
starts in the guise of a pedler for Morocco. Warrisden is to meet him 
at Fez. Pamela learns that Millie Stretton is expected at a hotel on 
the Riviera, and sends a telegram to Warrisden at Tangier urging him 
not to fail to return by the 31st, the date of Millie’s expected arrival. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
“ RALAK!” 


HERE are two cities of Fez. One is the city of the nar- 

row-crowded streets, where the cry, “ Balak! Balak!’’* 

resounds all day. Streets, you term them, since they are 

the main thoroughfares through which all the merchan- 

dise of Morocco passes out to the four quarters of the 
compass; but they are no wider than the alley-ways of an English 
village, and in many places a2 man may stand in the centre and 
touch the wall on either side. These streets are paved with big 
cobblestones, but the stones are broken and displaced by the tramp 
of centuries. If mended at all. they are mended with a millstone 
or any chance slab of Stone; but for the most part they are left 
unmended altogether. For that is the fashion in Morocco. There 
they build and make, and they do both things beautifully and well. 
But they seldom finish; in a house, dainty with fountains and 
arabesques and colored tiles, you will still find a corner uncom- 
pleted, a pillar which lacks the delicate fluting of the other pillars. 
an embrasure for a clock half ornamented with gold filigree, and 
half left plain. And if they seldom finish, they never by any chance 
repair. The mansion is built and decorated within; artists fit the 
tiles together in a mosaic of cool colors, and carve, and gild, and 
paint the little pieces of cedar-wood, and glue them into the light 
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and pointed arches; the rich curtains are hung; and the master 
enters into his possession. There follows the procession of the gen- 
erations. The tiles crack, the woodwork of the arches splits and 
falls, and the walls break and crumble. The householder sits in- 
different, and the whole house corrodes. So, in the narrow streets, 
holes gape, and the water wears a channel where it wills, and the 
mud lies thick and slippery on the rounded stones; the streets run 
steeply up and down the hills, wind abruptly round corners, dive 
into tunnels. Yet men gallop about them on their sure-footed 
horses, stumbling, slipping, but seldom falling. “ Balak!” they 
ery. ‘ Balak!” and the man on foot is flung against the wall or 
jostled out of the way. No one protests or resents. 

A file of donkeys, laden with wood or with grain, so fixed upon 
their backs that the load grazes each street wall, blocks the way. 
“* Balak!” shouts the donkey-driver. And perhaps some nobleman 
of Fez, soft and fat and indolent, in his blue bernouse, who comes 
pacing on a mule no less fat, and is preceded by servants, must 
turn or huddle himself into an embrasure. There are no social 
distinctions in the alley-ways of Fez. It may be that one of those 
donkeys may fall then and there beneath his load, and refuse to 
rise. His load will be taken from his back, and if he still refuse. 
he will be left just where he fell, to die. His owner walks on. It 
is no one’s business to remove the animal. There he lies in the 
middle of the street, and to him “ Balak!” will be called in vain. 

A mounted troop of wild Berbers from the hills, with their long. 
brass-bound guns slung across their backs, and gaudy handkerchiefs 
about their heads, will ride through the bazars, ragged of dress and 
no less ragged in the harness of their horses. “ Balak!” Very 
swiftly way is made for them. Balak, indeed, is the word most 
often heard in the streets of Fez. 

Those streets wind at times between the walls of gardens, and 
if the walls are broken, as surely at some point they will be, a plot 
of grass, a grove of orange-trees hung with ruddy fruit, and a clump 
of asphodel will shine upon the eyes in that brown and windowless 
city like a rare jewel. At times, teo, they pass beneath some 
spacious arch into a place of width, or cross a bridge where one of 
the many streams of the river Fez boils for a moment into the 
open, and then swirls away again beneath the houses. But, chiefly, 
they run deep beneath the towering walls of houses, and little 
of the sunlight visits them; so that you may know a man of Fez, 
even though he be absent from his town, by the pallor of his face. 
A householder, moreover, may build over the street, if he can come 
to an agreement with his neighbor on the opposite side, and then 
the alleys suddenly become tunnels, and turn upon themselves in 
the dark. Or the walls so lean together at the top that barely a 
finger’s breadth of sky is visible as from the bottom of a well. 

Into this- city of dark streets Warrisden came upon an evening 
of gloom. The night before he had camped on the slope of a hill 
by the village of Segota. Never had he seen a spot more beauti- 
ful. He had looked across the deep valley at his feet to the great 
buttress of Jebel-Larhon, on a dark shoulder of which mountain 
one small round white town was perched. A long high range of 
gray hills—the last barrier between him and Fez—cleft at one point 
by the road, rose on the far side of the valley; and those hills 
and the fields beneath, and the solitary crumbling castle which 
stood in the bottom amongst the fields, were all magnified and 
made beautiful by the mists of evening. The stars had come out 
overhead, behind him the lights shone in his tent, and a cheerful 
fire crackled in the open near the door. He had come up quickly 
from Tangier, and without hindrance, in spite of warnings that 
the road was not safe. The next morning he would be in Fez 
Tt had seemed to him, then, that fortune was on his side. He 
drew an augury of success from the clean briskness of the air. 
And that confidence had remained with him in the morning. He 
had crossed the valley early, and riding over the long pass on the 
other side, had seen at last the snow-crowned spur of the Atlas 
on the farther side of the plain of Fez. He had descended into 
the plain, which perpetually rose and fell like the billows of an 
ocean; and in the afternoon, from the summit of one of these 
billows, he had ‘suddenly seen, not an hour’s journey off, the great 


























































city of Fez, with its crenellated walls and 
high minarets, a mass of gray and brown, 
with here and there a splash of white, and 
yere and there a single palm-tree, straggling 
formlessly across the green plain. The sky 
had clouded over; the track was now 
thronged with caravans of camels, and mules, 
and donkeys, and wayfarers on foot going 
to and coming from the town; and before 
the Bab Sagma, the great gate looking to- 
wards Mequinez, was “reached, the rain was 
falling. 

\Varrisden had sent on the soldier, who 
had ridden with him from Tangier, to deliver 
a note to the consul, and he waited with 
his animals and his men for the soldier’s re- 
turn. The man came towards dusk with 
word that a house had been secured in the 
town, and Warrisden passed through the 
gate and down between the high battlements 
of the Bugilud into the old town. And as 
he passed “through the covered bazars, the 
narrow streets,in the gloom of the evening, 
while the rain fell drearily from a sullen 
sky, his confidence of the morning depart- 
ed from him, and a great depression chilled 
him to the heart. The high, cracked, bulging 
walls of the houses, rising high without a 
window, the shrouded figures of the passers- 
by, the falling light, the neglect as of a city 
of immemor ial age crumbling in decay, made 
of Fez, to him that night, a place of gloom 
and forbidding mystery. He was in a “mood 
to doubt whether ever he would look on 
Tony Stretton’s face again. 

In the narrowest of the alleys, where each 
of his stirrups touched a wall, his guide 
stopped. It was almost pitch- -dark here. By 
throwing back his head, Warrisden could 
just see, far above him, a little slit of light. 
His euide groped his way down a _ passage 
on the right, and at the end opened with a 
key a ponder ous black door. Warrisden 
stepped over the sill and found himself in a 
tiled court of which the roof was open to 
the sky. On the first floor there was a gal- 
lery, and on each of the four sides a long 
narrow room, lofty, and closed with great 
folding-doors opened on to the gallery. In 
one of these rooms Warrisden had his bed 
set up. He sat there trying to read by the 
light of a single candle, and. listening to the 
drip of the rain. 

When he left Tangier, he had twenty-one 
days before he need be at Roquebrune in an- 
swer to Pamela’s summons. He had looked 
up the steamers before he started. Four 
of those days would be needed to carry them 
from Tangier to Roquebrune. He had reach- 
cd Fez in five, and he thus had twelve days 
left. In other words, if Stretton came to Fez 
within a week there should still be time, pro- 
vided, of course, the road to the coast was 
not for the moment cut by rebellious tribes. 
That was the danger, as Warrisden’s jour- 
ney had told him. He discounted the timor- 
ous statements of his dragoman, Ibrahim, 
but one who knew had warned him at El 
Kasar. There was a risk. 

The night was cold. Warrisden wrapped 
himself in a Moorish jellabia of fine white 
wool, but he could not put on with it the 
Moorish patience and indifference. The rain 
dripped upon the tiles of the court. Where 
was ‘Stretton, he wondered? 

He went to bed, and waked up in the mid- 
dle of the night. He had left the great 
doors of his bedroom open; the rain had 
stopped; and in the stillness of the night 
he heard one loud voice, of an exquisite 
beauty, vibrating over the roofs of the sleep- 
ing city,‘as though it spoke from heaven it- 
self. W arrisden lay listening to it, and in- 
terpreting the words from the modulation of 
the voice which uttered them. Now it rang 
out imperious as a summons, dropping down 
throuzh the open roofs to wake the sleep- 
ers in their beds. Now it rose, lyrical and 
glorious, in a high chant of praise. Now it 
became wistful, and trembled away pleading, 
yet with a passion of longing in the plea. 
Warrisden could look upwards from his bed 
through the open roof. The sky was clear 
again. Overhead were the bright stars, and 
this solitary voice, most musical and strange, 
ringing out through the silence. 

It was the muezzin on the tower of the 
Karubin Mosque. For five hours before the 
dawn the praises of Allah are sung from 
the <immit of the mosque’s minaret. There 
are ten muezzin to which the service is 
fntrusted, and each sends out his chant 
above the sleeping city for half an hour. But 
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HARPER’S 


in the voice of this, one of the ten whom Warrisden heard on the 
first night when he slept in Fez, there was a particular quality. 
He listened for it during the nights which followed; expected it, 
and welcomed its first note as one welcomes the coming of a friend, 
It seemed to him that all-the East was in that ery. 

It brought back to him sunsets when his camp was pitched by 
some little village of tents or thatched mud-houses surrounded by 
hedges of aloes and prickly-pears—at Karia Ben Ouder, at Djouma 
—villages where there was no mosque at all, but whence none the 
less the voice of a priest dispersed its plaintive cry across the 
empty country of marigolds and asphodels, startling the white 
cow-birds and the storks. 

Warrisden fell to thinking of Tony Stretton. He 
match, and looked at 
his watch. It was close 
upon the hour of dawn. 
Perhaps, just at this 
moment, by some vil- 
lage in that wild dark 
mountain country to 
the southeast, Stretton 
stirred in his sleep, 
and waked to hear some 
such summons chanted 
about the village. Per- 
haps he was even now 
loading his mule, and 
setting forth by the 
glimmer of the star- 
light upon his danger- 
ous road. Warrisden 
fell asleep again with 
that picture in his 
mind, and woke to find 
the sunlight pouring 
through the square 
opening of the roof. He 
drank his coffee, and 
mounting a little wind- 
ing stairway of broken 
steps, came out into 
that other city of Fez, 
the city of the roof- 
tops. 

Fez is built upon the 
slope of a hill, and 
upon some of the flat 
roofs Warrisden looked 
down and through the 


struck a 


dark square holes of 
the openings, to the 


others he 


parapets of 
Upon some 


looked up. 


there were gardens 
planted—so, he 
thought, must have 


looked the hanging gar- 
dens of Babylon; on 
others, linen was strung 
out to dry as in some 
back yard of England; 
the minarets, here in- 
laid with white and 
green tiles, there built 
simply of bricks and 
brown plaster, rose high 
into the limpid air. On 
some of the towers were 


the great nests of 
storks. 
Warrisden looked 


abroad, and in the sun- 
light his hopes revived. 
It seemed that it must 
have been into some 
other town that he en- 
tered last night. No- 
where could he see the 
gash of a street in that , = 
plateau of roof-tops — 
so narrow were they; 
and no noise rose at all, 
they were so deep. Here 
the only sound audible 
was the chattering of women’s voices—for the roofs are the play- 
grounds of the women, and Warrisden could see them in their col- 
ored handkerchiefs and robes clustered together, climbing from one 
house to another, with the help of ladders, visiting their friends. 
But of all the clamor which must needs be resounding in those 
crowded streets, not even one stray cry of “ Balak!” reached to 
this upper air. Lower down the hill to the east, Warrisden could 
see the city wall and the gate through which Stretton must pass 
when he came. And he might come to-day! 

That was Warrisden’s thought. He went down the stairs, had 
his horse brought into the dark street before the door, and, accom- 
panied by his Mehazin, that old soldier who had ridden with him 
from Tangier, went out of the city over the plain towards Sefra. 
For through that small town of gardens and fruit at the base of 
the Atlas spur Stretton would come. But he did not come on that 
day, nor on the next. But, on the other hand, Ibrahim, War- 
risden’s guide, brought bad news. 











“He raised an arm as though to ward off a blow” 
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He mounted to the roof in the morning, while Warrisden sat 
there after his breakfast, and crouched down behind the _parapet 
so that he might not be seen. For the men leave the roof-tops to 
their women-folk, and do not trespass there themselves. 

“Sir,” said he, “the road between Djebei Silfat and Djebel 
Larhon is cut. Word has come into Fez this morning. The 
L’mar have come down from the hills, and sit across the road. 
stopping and robbing every one.” 

Warrisden sat up. 

* Are you sure?” he asked. He was, as he knew, in a country 
of liars. Ibrahim, in addition, was a coward in the country 
districts, though the best of braggarts at Tangier. He had ridden 
on his mule slung about with weapons—a Spanish rifle on his 

back, a revolver in his 

belt, and a Winchester 
ieee in his hands; while be- 
tween the fingers of his 
left hand he carried 
ready four cartridges— 
but he was none the less 
afraid. However, War- 
risden remembered that 
mountain pass which 
led from the plain of 
the Sebou up to Segota. 
It was very lonely, it 
was narrow, the road 
looped _ perpetually 
round the bases of the 
round buttresses of 
Djebel Silfat. It would 
certainly be an awk- 
ward place wherein to 
be entrapped. 

“Yes, yes, I am 
sure,” replied Ibrahim; 
“the L’mar are bad 
men. They might cap- 
ture you and hold you 
to ransom.” 


Warrisden was _in- 
clined to discount Ibra- 
him’s terror of the 
L’mar. The lawless 
deeds of that wild and 
fanatical tribe — had 
been dinned into his 


ears ever since he had 
crossed the Sebou; un- 
til he had come to make 
light of them. But 
there was no doubt they 
terrorized the people: 
in the villages where 
Warrisden had camped 
they were spoken of 
with a dread _ hardly 
less than that which 
Ibrahim betrayed. It 
would certainly never 
do to be taken by the 
Ti-men. They would be 
released, no doubt; but 
time would be wasted. 
They might be kept for 
weeks in the forest of 
Marmura. They would 
reach Roquebrune too 
late. 

Warrisden had 
brought with him, as a 
servant, one of the men 
who had been with him 
to Ain-Sefra, and de- 
scending the stairs he 
salled him, _ bidding 
Ibrahim interpret. 

“Do you remember 
the mule which I gave 
away at Ain-Sefra?” he 
asked. And the man 
answered, “ Yes!” 

* You would know it 
again?” 

Ile described the marks 


Drawn by William Hurd Lawrence 


The man was sure upon that point. 
by which he would recognize the beast. 

“Very well,” said Warrisden. “Go out to the west of Fez, and 
watch the road to Sefra. If you see a Jew come towards Fez 
driving the mule, lead him at once to this house. Watch all day 
until the gate is closed.” ; 

The man went off upon his errand, and Warrisden betook him- 
self to the vice-consulate. On his return he summoned Ibrahim, 


and said: 


“We must travel by Mequinez and Mediyah. A letter will be 


given to us, passing us on from governor to governor. We can 
reach Lorache, travelling hard, in five days. We may find a 


steamer there for Gibraltar. If not, we must go on, in one more 


day, to Tangier.” 

Ibrahim bowed his head and made no further protest. In the 
evening Warrisden’s servant came back from the gate; his watch 
had been fruitless. Thus three days had passed. Warrisden be- 
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came anxious again, and restless. The seven 
days which Tony Stretton could take, and 
still reach Roquebr une by the date on which 
Pamela insisted, were now curtailed. Six 
days fermed the limit, and even that limit 
implied that the journey should be of the 
swiftest. Of those six days, three had gone. 

The fourth came, and passed. W arrisden 
yode out upon the track to Sefra in vain. 
Even the promised letter did not come. 
Warrisden made inquiries. It would come, he 
was told. There was no doubt upon that 
score. But a government letter takes a 
long time in the writing in Morocco. It was 
not until the fifth evening that a messenger 
from the palace knocked upon the door. 
These were the days when Mutar-el-Hassan 
ruled in Morocco, and was on the march 
against his rebellious tribes for nine months 
out of the twelve. Mutar-el-Hassan, at this 
particular time, was far away to the south 
in the Sus country, and undoubtedly the 
mountain pass to the north was dangerous. 

Warrisden had his letter, however, sealed 
with the Viceroy’s seal. His servant had 
come back from the gate with his familiar 
answer. No Jew had driven the mule down 
the road into Fez that day. And there was 
only one more day. 

Warrisden descended the stairs to the 
gallery on the first floor, and as he came 
out upon it, he heard voices in the court- 
yard below. He looked over the balustrade 
and saw a man standing amongst his mule- 
teers and servants. Warrisden could not see 
his face. He was dressed in rags, but the 
rags were the remnants of a black haik, and 
he wore a black skull-cap upon his head. 

It is likely that Warrisden would have 
taken no further notice of the man but that 
he cringed a little in his manner, as though 
he was afraid. Then he spoke in Arabic, 
and the voice was timorous and apologetic. 
Warrisden, however, knew it none the less. 
He leaned over the balustrade. 

“Stretton!” he cried out in a burst of 
Joy. 

The man in the courtyard looked up. 
Warrisden would never have known him 
but for his voice. The man, when he 
heard his name loudly and suddenly pro- 
nounced, had been startled—nay, more than 
startled. He had raised an arm as though 
to ward off a blow. He had shrunk back. 
He had been afraid. Even now, when he 
looked at Warrisden and knew that he was 
here in a house of safety, he stood drawing 
deep breaths, and trembling like one who 
has received a shock. His appearance told 
Warrisden much of the dangers of the jour- 
ney from Ain-Sefra through the hills to 
Fez. 

“Yes,” said Tony, “I am here. Am I 
in time?” 

‘Just in time,” cried Warrisden. “ Oh, 
but I thought you never would come!” 

He ran down the steps into the court- 
yard, 

“ Balak!” cried Stretton with a laugh. 
“Wait till I have had a bath and get these 
clothes burned.” 

In such guise Tony Stretton came to Fez. 
He had gone straight to the vice-consulate, 
and thence had been directed to Warris. 
den’s house. When, an hour later, he came 
up on to the gallery and sat down to din- 
ner, he was wearing the clothes of a Euro- 
pean, and the look of fear had gone from 
his face, the servility from his manner. But 
Warrisden could not for get either the one 
or the other. Tony Stretton had come 
through the mountains—yes. But the way 
had not been smooth. F 

To be Continued. 
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it is to come, must come gradually, and that 
it will be one of long process. But if one 
could believe that within fifty years this 
-~ inge might be brought about in several of 

largest institutions of the country, East 
a West, it would be worth while to un- 
dertake the task. No one certainly imagines 
for a moment that any real results can be 
xichieved within a short time. If, as has 
heen suggested, the expense of the athletic 
teams could by this plan be reduced to one- 
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estimate the total vote cast in the State of Ohio for President of the 
United States at the election to be held November 8, 1904. 
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A History of the 


German Struggle for Liberty 


VOLUME III. 
By POULTNEY BIGELOW 


The third volume of Mr. Bigelow’s 
absorbing recital of the German 
fight for nationality tells of the 
period between 1815 and 1848. 
Prussia’s condition after Waterloo, 
a sketch of the first German Em- 
peror, account of the Carlsbad De- 
crees—these are a few of the really 
numerous topics included. It is a 
spirited account, told with calm 
judgment, fervor, and enthusiasm. 
Uniform with Volumes I. and 11. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, Uncut 


Edges, Gilt Top, $2.25 net (postage extra) 
Vols. I., IL., and IIL, in a Box, $7.25 
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It protects your family and your 
own old age better than any other, if invested 
with the 




















































half of the present amount, the actual sum 
of money called for might possibly be coy- 
ered by an increase of the student fees. [f, 
for example, a $10 fee were charged, this 
would secure in an institution of a thon- 
sand students $10,000; of three thousand 
students, $30,000, and it may fairly be ques- 
tioned whether a ‘larger sum should be ex- 
pended; and, indeed, under the management 
thus secured, would a larger sum really je 
called for? For a time, perhaps, friends of 
this or that institution might consent to 
make annual subscriptions. Unquestion- 
ably many subscriptions could be obtained 
for this purpose which would not otherwise 
come to an institution. In time an endov- 
ment fund could be established. A quarter 
of a million dollars, or a half million dol- 
lars, is not too large a sum to be considered 
in connection with such work, if we keep in 
mind the great interest that it represents, 
and the fact that it is a part of a rapidly 
growing movement, the interest of which 
centres in the education of the body. 
Furthermore, it would not be impossible to 
secure the cooperation of institutions, and 
thereby the creation of a common fund in 
which all should share, even if a larger por- 
tion of this sum of money came from the 
constituency of one institution than from 
that of another. In a matter like this no 
one knows what can be done or what cannot 
be done until an effort is made. In view of 
the progress already made along these lines 
within twenty-five years, marked by the 
erection of so many magnificent gymnasiums, 
may we not expect that the next twenty- 
five or fifty years will bring as a portion 
of their good fortune the praper endowment 
of the work which these gymnasiums were 
intended to foster? 





Mark Twain’s Portrait for the 
World’s Fair 


ProFEsSsOoR EpovuarD GELLI, whose portrait 
of Mark Twain is reproduced on page 1347 
of this issue, is the leading portrait-painter 
of Italy. He was introduced to Mark Twain, 
during the latter’s recent sojourn in Italy, 
by the Chevalier Victor Zeggio, a prominent 
member of the Royal Italian Commission to 
the St. Louis Exposition. Mr. Clemens was 
persuaded to give the artist five sittings. 
The painting is one of three which Professor 
Gelli was invited to exhibit at. St. Louis, the 
other two representing respectively “ Gali- 
leo *—considered a marvellous study of a 
head—and a “ Portrait of a Lady.” Of the 
three the painting of Mark Twain is pro- 
nounced the finest work. 

Professor Gelli is portrait-painter to the 
Court of Italy and has painted many 
royal subjects. including Emperor Joseph. 
who summoned him to the Viennese Court 
for that purpose, the German Emperor, and 
the King of Siam and his family. His fa- 
mous painting of “ Venus ” was purchased by 
the Siamese monarch, and now hangs in the 
palace at Bangkok. Gelli is Professor at the 
Royal Academy of Fine Arts, Florence, and 
has the honor to be one of the three artists 
who have the right to judge contestants for 
entrance into the Framers’ Gallery of the 
Uftizi. He was born at Lucca, but has al- 
ways lived in Florence. He is now a man 
of fifty-five years, of striking appearance, 
and is the owner of what is said to be the 
most artistic studio in Italy. His last por- 
trait of himself is to be exhibited in the 
Uffizi Gallery, with those of Raphael, Rem- 
brandt, and other masters. Gelli exhibited 
a triptych of the “ Passion of Christ” at 
Dresden last year, receiving the Grand Prix. 





When Told in England 


At. a dinner given recently in London an 
American actor proposed the conundrum: 
“What goes round a button?” After the 
problem had been given up by the party he 
gave the answer: “A goat.” There was % 
moment’s silence. 

Finally one of the women spoke up. 

“Why.” she said, in a puzzled tone, “1! 
didn’t know they ate buttons.” 
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Breathing at High Altitudes 

Tue difficulties of respiration at high alti- 
tudes have\attended many mountain-climb- 
crs and*explorers, and the theory advanced 
in explamation has been that this trouble 
was caused by the reduced tension of the 
oxygen in the atmosphere. Professor Mosso, 
an Italian geientisty has recently disproved 
this theory ty \sM@wing that if the pressure 
of the mi : of oxygen and _ nitrogen 
making up ary air be reduced to one- 
third of any sphere, and then the pro- 
portion of of be increased so that its 
partial presga the same as normal, the 
mixture is pied with inconvenience, ac- 
companied yan abnormal respiration and 
pulse. By; #akjing supplies of pure oxygen 
and mixtyites /of gases to the summit of 
Monte Rog ahd analyzing the blood it was 
shown, however, that a diminution in the 
amount @f earbon dioxide in the air due to 
the low. pressure was doubtless responsible 
for mud gf/the trouble in respiration. Proof 
r thishy fforded by breathing a mixture 
of 804 yeent. of oxygen and 20 per cent. 
f ydioxide on top of Monte Rosa, 
with @ feeling of pleasure and ease, while the 
cifeet of the same mixture near the sea- 
Jewel in Turin was to produce giddiness and 
yomiting. If this discovery is substantiated 
yox further experiments it seems that by 
vearrying cylinders containing this mixture 
















7 of gases the highest mountain peaks can be 


scaled, while the mere provision of oxygen 
is of doubtful utility. 





Glass-making by Electricity 

Tue electrical furnace, which has been so 
widely employed in metallurgical operations, 
especially where electric power is cheap, as 
at Niagara, is now beginning to be used in 
glass- making in Germany by improved 
methods. In glass-making it is quite neces- 
sary that no impurities should be intro- 
duced into the mixture, as is always possi- 
ble from the products of combustion, conse- 
quently the heat of the electric are is well 
suited for this work. While glass at or- 
dinary temperatures is an insulator, when 
molten it allows a current to pass, and con- 
sequently is an electrolyte. In the modern 
form of electrical furnaces for glass-work- 
ing. the raw material, sand, soda, lime, ete., 
is first melted by the intense heat of an 
electric are, then there is a second stage, or 
resistance furnace, where the current passes 
through the molten mass, and refining takes 
place, and finally a lower receptacle, where 
the glass is withdrawn for blowing or mould- 
ing. In another kind of furnace the raw 
material, held together in the form of a 
sort of paste by a binding substance, is 
fed on to a heated roller as a continuous 
shect or rod. It is here dried and passed 
along to an inclined plane, which is the 
hearth or floor of a furnace. Here the mass 
is fused by the heat furnished by a number 
of electric ares which are passing down the 
hearth in a similar fashion. The wide ap- 
plication of this idea would result in the lo- 
emer of glass-works near sources of elec- 
ricity. 





The Cinematograph and Grand 
~ Opera 


Ir is reported from Germany that grand 
opera is to have a further aid from science 
m the shape of the cinematograph, which 
the artistie manager of the Buda-Pesth 
Opera-house will employ for purposes of 
Scenic effects. This personage, Herr Eugen 
von Jemmendy, has not only been able ex- 
actly to reproduce the movement of the 
Rhine waves in Rheingold, but for the ride 
of the Valkyries he has secured a series of 
Phoiographs which, thrown on a screen at 
the hack of the stage, produce a most realis- 
fic illusion. This was accomplished by 
uroying eight female circus-riders.in Val- 
‘yrie costumes, and then taking a number of 
phoiographs while they were riding in front 
of a long black fence. When these were 


finished and thrown on the screen from the 
‘mematograph the figures appeared to be 
riding rapidly through the air. A somewhat 
Smnilar plan has been tried at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York. 
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Progress of Science 
Radioactive Wool—A New Preparation 


A New method of employing radium in 
medicine has recently been discovered by 
a Russian physician, Dr. E. S. London, and 
consists of using cotton-wool which has been 
submitted to the action of the radium ema- 
nation. Dr. London, as the result of a 
series of experiments, has reached the con- 
clusion that the effects of the radium ema- 
nation and of the direct action of the 
radium are the same, consisting in an in- 
flammation on the skin and the destruction 
of life. He subjected a number of sub- 
stances, including cork, paraffin, paper, and 
cotton-wool to radium emanation, and found 
that they would produce inflammatory effects 
on the skin. The wool, owing to its spongy 
nature, seemed to absorb the largest quantity 
of the radium emanation, and, consequently, 
was the most radioactive. Accordingly, Dr. 
London carried on further expcriments with 
wool so treated, which he found was most 
convenient for easy distribution over the 
body and ready application at any desired 
point. The “ emanated ” wool, when packed 
in hermeticaily sealed jars or other contain- 
ing vessels, loses its radioactivity very slow- 
lv, and can be sent to any distance desired. 
From a few milligrams of radium a large 
quantity of wool may be prepared, and thus 
widely extend the use of a small amount 
of radium, whose cost is so great as often 
to interfere with its widespread use. Radio- 
active wool, therefore, may become a stock 
pharmaceutical preparation, but it still re- 
mains, according to Dr. London, for the 
medical profession to determine in just what 
cases it should be used and how it should be 
applied. 


Alcoholism in German Schools 


An interesting investigation on the prev- 
alence of alcoholism among school children 
in Germany has recently been published. 
Its author, Dr. Goldfeld, believes that the 
situation is serious, and should be brought 
to the attention of the parents by means of 
addresses at meetings and by the distribu- 
tion of essays on the evil effects of alcohol. 
The investigator is medical officer of the 
public schools of Schéneberg, a suburb of 
Berlin, and his examination included 967 
children, 470 of whom were in a boys’ school 
and 497 in a girls’ school. Of these, 496, or 
51.3 per cent., were accustomed to drink 
from one to two glasses of beer daily, while 
299, or 30.9 per cent., took spirits more or 
less frequently. The favorite beverage was 
malt beer, but all kinds of beer and various 
kinds of spirits were taken, the sweeter 
liquors being preferred by the girls. Dr. 
Goldfeld was informed by the teachers that 
the children addicted to the use of spirits 
were especially lazy, absent-minded, and in- 
clined to lying. Neither children nor parents 
heeded Dr. Goldfeld’s warning. Of the 470 
boys mentioned, 264. or 56.2 per cent., drank 
beer daily, and 139 were casual drinkers. 
One class. was found in the school where 
practically the entire membership (96.2 per 
cent.) were accustomed to use alcohol in 
some form or other, while in another class 
there was only a third. The consumption 
of spirits by different classes varied from 
17.7 to 60.4 per cent. With the girls the 
figures ranged somewhat lower. but. still 
they are considered serious, and from the 
data presented there apparently is good op- 
portunity for a scientific temperance propa- 
ganda in the German schools. 


Nitrogen Necessary for Life 


The atmosphere is composed of a mixture 
of oxygen and nitrogen, the former substance 
being. essential to life. It has been a mat- 
ter of scientific speculation, however, what 
part is played by the nitrogen, and whether 
it could be supplanted by hydrogen. Pro- 
fessor Marcacci of Palermo, Italy, has re- 
cently shown that in an atmosphere arti- 
ficially constructed with an equal amount 
of hydrogen substituted for the nitrogen, 
that life cannot be supported for any length 
of time. Professor Marcacci tried to keep 
animals in such an atmosphere, but he found 
that they soon died, the same effects being 
noticed as would result from cold. This is 
explained by the fact that hydrogen pos- 
sesses greater conductivity for heat than 
nitrogen. 
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Will Your 
Razor Do 
This? 


A well-sharpened razor should cut a 
hair held between finger and thumb 
and do it at a touch. Will yours? 
If not you need a Torrey Strop. A 
razor cannot be kept in the best of 
condition without the best strop, and 


the best strop is the Torrey Strop. 
No other strop has its wonderful 


sharpening qualities. Torrey Strops 
are made and guaranteed by the 
oldest and most experienced strop 
makers. They are made of the finest 
materials and made by a process 
known only to the Torrey makers, 


TORREY 
STROPS 


are made in all styles. Popular 
prices—50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.50, 
$2 00 and $2.50. Sent postpaid if 
your dealer cannot supply. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, 

| Torrey’s Oil-Edge Dressing will 
keep any strop soft and pliable, 
Price 15c at dealers, or mailed on 
receipt of price, Catalogue of Torrey 
Strops, containing valuable informa- 
tion for those who shave, sent free, 


' J. R. TORREY & CO., 
P.0.Box 46, Worcester, Mass. 











VI 
SOAP 


WILLIAMS? 


“The only Rea/ Shav- 
ing Soap.” 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving 
ablets, Toilet Waters, 
Talcum Powder, Jersey 
Cream Toilet Soap, etc., 
sold everywhere. 


Write for booklet ‘‘How to Shave"’ 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO, 
Giastonsury, Conn, 
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9 « VERGILIUS” 
By IRVING BACHELLER 


Author of *‘ Eben Holden ’’ 


$25,000.00 made from half acre. 
Easily grown in Garden or 
; Farm. Roots and seeds for Sale. 
Send 4c. for pretage and get booklet A. W.., telling all about it. 
McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, JOPLIN, MO. 


A prominent Cereal Food Company will contract with a 
thoroughly reliable man for two years at $150.00 per month, 
together with commissions and office expenses. Highest refer 
ences required. Address Auditor, Box 478. Bellevue, Mich. 
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BRITANNIA. “ Really, my dear, this is the simplest way of settling differences.” 


COLUMBIA. “ Why certainly—if we had any! ”’—From ‘‘ Punch.” 
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OR SPURT. 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


AND ALL STATIONERS, 


Assorted sample box for 26 cts 


H. BAINBRIDGE & C0., 99 William St.,New Y ork 


GLIDE OVER ANY PAPER. NEVER SCRATCH 


Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, Batt- 
PoinTED pons are ahead of all others 
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Prints 
Bronzes 
Photographs 


Rare Books 








The 
Fifth Avenue 
Book Shop 


No. 259 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Telephone 2300 Madison 














Autographs 


Mail Orders 
Carefully Filled 


Fine Stationery 


Works of Fiction 


Water-Colors 


Book Plates 


Fine Bindings 


Old Prints 


Engravings 


Books in Sets 


Orders Executed 


on Commission | 


Send your address and we will forward you notices of our art 





exhibitions and special lists and catalogues as they are issued 





Beautiful. 
Our 64-page catalog gives the truth in detail about the nest and cheapest 
Boats built. Agencies in principal Cities, Write to-day and address 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. (Box 17), MUSKEGON, MICH. 


SPEED —PLEASURE—BUSINESS 
Reliable, 


BOATS 


LAUNCHES, STEAM and SAIL YACHTS, ROW BOATS, CANOES 


Economical, Simple, Safe 

















TRADE MARK 


The Result. 


From the days of the Prophets down 
to date, mankind has sought stimu- 
lant for the repair of physical wear 
and tear, and for the needs of 








Health, Cheer, 
Comfort, Hospitality. 


At all times the effort has been to 
secure the best, and it is found in 


Hunter 
Baltimore Rye 


which satisfies all needs. 


Ae ee ee eo ne DORE CU CTTT 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


QOOU0DD000000000 0077 


LEADING HOTELS 


New York, N. Y. 
HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway and 634 Street, New York City 
TELEPHONE IN EVERY ROOM 
A Family and Transient Hotel 
Rooms $1.50 per day and upwards 
COMBINATION BREAKFAST 


Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.00 











Restaurant noted for excellence of cuisine, efficient service, ania moacvale 
prices. Only ten minutes to theatres and shops. 
W. JouNnson QUINN, Prop. 





Boston, Mass. 





BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 

Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 

Ngar Back Bay Stations. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 


Copyright Wotice 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, f 
OFFICE OF THE REGISTER OF COPYRIGHTS, r 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Class A, XXc, No. 91787.—To wit: Be it remembered, 
That on the 14th day of July, 1904, Sallie R. Coffin, of Roston, 
Mass., hath deposited in this office the title of a book. the title 
of which is in the following words, to wit: ‘‘ The Boys of ’7. 
A history of the battles of the Revolution. By C harles 
Carleton Coffin. Illustrated,” the right whereof she claims 
as proprietor in conformity with the laws of the U nited States 
respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) HERBERT PuTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 

By THORVALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 years from September 12, 1904. 














To be Published September I 
A LADDER OF SWORDS 


By GILBERT PARKER 
Author of “ The Right of Way” 








"THE NEW YORK CENTRAL LEADS THE WORLD.” —Lesiie’s Weekly. 
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THE GIVERS 


ee : 
MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 











HESE are Mary E. Wilkins Freeman’s latest 
stories. All are filled with the humor and 
pathos of New England life—the type of story 
which is indisputably the author’s own, and in 
which she scored her remarkable early success. 
Of the stories in this volume, the tit!e story— 
“ The Givers ’’—has created more widespread 
interest and called forth more letters from the 
author's readers than anything else Mrs. Freeman 
has done. It is a laughable tale of the revolt of 
a sturdy, strong-minded woman against the 
inappropriateness of the Christmas gifts with 
which she is delu ‘ed by her well-to-do, unthink- 
ing friends. How she leads each in turn to re- 
place her gift with some homely, serviceable 
article is a triumph of rough-handed New 
England diplomacy and a highly amusing tale. 
Sophia Lane is but one of the many charac- 
ters in this book who are good to know and not 
soon forgotten. 


Illustrated, Cloth, $1.25 


HARPER @ BROTHERS 
PUBLISHERS ‘* NEW YORK CITY 











In Search 
of the Unknown 


By 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


Author of “ The Maids of Paradise,” “Cardigan,” etc. 


HIS captivating story describes the 
strange adventures and novel love 
affairs of a young student of science who 
accompanies a learned professor on expe- 
ditions in search of the unknown in nature. 
The professor is on the track of some en- 
tirely new facts, with which he intends to 
astonish the world.” In the meantime the 
student meets several girls, and half a dozen 
love affairs develop. A unique and highly 
entertaining story, in which Mr. Chambers 
has drawn his girls with his usual felicity, 
and their engaging charms are all the more 


‘ piquant displayed in such fantastic sur- 


roundings. _ 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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THE FUNNIEST OF BIOGRAPHIES 


TheMemoirs of aBaby 


By JOSEPHINE DASKAM 


EVER before has the dignified title of 

‘* Memoirs ” graced so funny a book as this 
latest tale of Josephine Daskam’s—a writer 
widely known for her clever child studies. The 
sorry side of life—the tribulations of the little 
tots—have no place in this irresistibly amusing 
record of the home-life of a typical American 
couple. The baby refuses to develop psychologi- 
cally or scientifically according to the theories 
set down in his Aunt Emma’s books, but he 
grows to robust boyhood after a fashion of his 
own. All the various incidents of a lively 
youngster’s boyhood here find laughable por- 
trayal, The unceasing arguments between the 
common-sense young father and the theoretical 
* Aunt Emma’”’ not only afford such amusement 
as Josephine Daskam alone can give us, but go 
to make a clever satire on ‘“‘ modern” methods 
of rearing children. 

















F. Y. Cory, whose pictures of baby-life have never been 
equalled for cleverness and humor, has illustrated the book 
copiously with pen-and-ink drawings. The pictures are 
every bit as funny as the narrative, and the book will 
provoke the laughter of any one who turns the pages. 


&* 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 











Rulers of Kings 


by 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


Author of ‘The Conqueror,’’ ‘<The Aristocrats ’’ 


| this novel is pictured the conflict be- 
tween the two greatest forces in the 
world— American wealth and European 
royalty—in which the former triumphs. 
Gertrude Atherton, from whom the read- 
ing public has learned to expect sur- 
prises, has evolved a story both daring and 
original. Fessenden Abbott, the son of 
America’s most colossal millionaire, in 
the midst of great financial undertakings 
that are watched by all the world, falls in 
love with the daughter of the Austrian 
Emperor. In her heart duty to the weak- 
ening monarchy of her fathers battles 
with an overmastering love for the young 
American. How Fessenden Abbott bends 
the will of emperors and alters‘ the diplo- 
. matic relations of kingdoms to win the 
girl he loves is an original and most ro- 
mantic piece of fiction writing. 
id 
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Visit The Prudential’s Exhibit, Palace of 
. Education, World's Fair, St. Louis. 

















